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EXECUTIVE     SUMMARY 


In  cities,  suburban  areas,  and  even  small  towns,  Americans  are  fearful  and  concerned 
that  violence  has  permeated  the  fabric  of  their  communities  and  degraded  the  quality 
of  their  lives.  Their  anxiety  is  not  unfounded.  In  recent  years,  murderers  have  killed 
23,000  people  annually,  while  upwards  of  3,000,000  nonfatal  but  serious  violent  victim- 
izations have  occurred  each  year.  These  incidents  are  sources  of  chronic  fear  and  public 
concern  over  the  seeming  inability  of  public  authorities  to  prevent  them. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  of  the  effects  of  violent  crime  is  fear,  and  that  fear  should  not 
be  belittled.  To  a  large  degree,  fear  is  fueled  by  the  media  as  well  as  by  local  events.  For 
example,  the  mass  media  daily  trumpet  the  most  recent  violent  events  in  the  world,  and 
violence  is  an  essential  ingredient  for  many  viewers  of  television  drama.  Local  reports  of 
a  relatively  few  violent  crimes  attracts  a  disproportionate  amount  of  media  attention  com- 
pared with  the  more  numerous  nonviolent  events  that  are  known  only  to  the  families, 
friends,  and  acquaintances  of  particular  victims  and  perpetrators. 

Common  perceptions  are  that  American  society  is  more  violent  than  most  societies,  that  it 
is  more  violent  than  ever  before,  and  that  violence  is  ever  increasing.  The  facts  are,  how- 
ever, more  complex  and  not  in  accordance  with  simple  generalizations. 

Violent  crime  rates  have  fluctuated  considerably  throughout  this  century.  The  homicide 
rate  has  peaked  twice;  each  peak  was  followed  by  a  decline.  From  1900  to  the  early 
1930's,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  homicide.  The  rate  then  fell  for  the  next  30 
years,  to  reach  a  low  in  the  early  1960's.  A  rise  in  the  1960's  and  1970's  peaked  in  1980  and 
was  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  early  1980's  and  higher  rates  since  1985.  The  1992  homi- 
cide rate  reported  by  UCR  (9.3  per  100,000  population)  is  somewhat  below  that  of  the 
previous  two  peaks  in  the  twentieth  century  but  still  much  higher  than  other  western 
societies. 

Although  the  data  support  the  conclusion  that  America's  crime  problem  has  steadily 
worsened  over  the  past  30  years,  present  trends  indicate  that  the  crime  rate  is  leveling  off 
with  violent  crimes  overall  showing  a  recent  decline.  However,  violent  crimes  commit- 
ted by  youth  have  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years  and  current  demographic  trends 
show  the  "at  risk"  population  of  youth  likely  to  become  involved  in  crimes  will  increase 
over  the  next  decade. 

Increasing  imprisonment  alone  will  not  solve  the  nation's  crime  problem.  Despite  dou- 
bling the  size  of  our  correctional  system  over  the  past  ten  years,  crime,  and  especially 
violent  crime,  has  continued  to  increase.  While  acknowledging  that  certain  offenders 
who  pose  a  clear  and  significant  threat  to  public  safety  require  incarceration,  we  also 
acknowledge  the  need  for  alternatives  to  incarceration  for  offenders  who  do  not  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  the  public  safety. 


MCCJ  believes  that  attempts  to  rehabilitate  offenders  within  the  resources  and  confines  of 
the  prison  system  can  only  have  marginal  results  in  reducing  violent  crime.  Recent  stud- 
ies of  drug  treatment,  boot  camps,  education  and  vocational  training  programs  show  that 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  offenders  in  need  of  these  services  actually  participate, 
and  those  who  do  complete  these  programs  have,  at  best,  slightly  lower  recidivism  rates. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  efforts  to  rehabilitate  criminal  offenders  should  be  abandoned. 
Many  of  the  treatment  programs  evaluated  may  have  demonstrated  success  in  achieving 
stated  goals  —  e.g.,  increased  literacy,  reduction  in  alcohol  and  drug  use  —  without  reduc- 
ing crime  rates.  Also,  since  correctional  treatment  programs  are  not  available  for  all  in- 
mates who  might  benefit,  a  determination  of  what  works  for  whom  under  what  circum- 
stances cannot  be  made.  For  these  reasons  alone,  MCCJ  strongly  supports  the  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  treatment  initiatives  targeted  on  inmates  who  are  most  likely  to 
benefit. 

The  Massachusetts  application  for  funding  under  the  Edward  Byrne  Memorial  State  and 
Local  Law  Assistance  Program  underscores  our  belief  that  crime  is  a  societal  problem  of 
major  importance.  It  also  reflects  our  belief  that  the  problem  can  be  most  effectively 
addressed  through  collaborative  relationships.  Our  strategy  emphasizes  and  encourages 
collaboration  between  and  amongst  social  service  agencies,  community  leaders,  families, 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies. 

Finally,  the  strategy  reflects  MCCJ's  belief  that  " crime  prevention"  needs  to  be  redefined 
in  such  a  way  that  improvements  in  communities,  education,  and  employment  are  seen 
as  crime  prevention  efforts.  The  inter-relationships  among  family,  religion,  health  care, 
education,  community  values,  and  crime  mean  that  all  segments  of  our  society  must  play 
an  active  role  in  combating  crime.  Prevention,  then,  is  not  simply  law  enforcement,  drug 
treatment,  or  incarceration.  Prevention  is  the  various  components  of  society  working  in 
concert  with  one  another  to  make  our  communities  and  cities  places  where  people  can 
once  again  enjoy  a  peaceful,  crime-free  way  of  life. 
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NATURE     AND    EXTENT 
OF    THE    PROBLEM 

Fear  of  crime  is  reportedly  high  and 
steadily  increasing.  Perhaps  pro- 
vocative images  of  rampant  vio- 
lence conveyed  in  the  news  media  along 
with  juveniles  committing  substantially 
more  crimes  have  contributed  to  this 
cause  for  alarm.  Yet,  whether  violence  is 
indeed  increasing  and  what  solutions 
work  best  have  been  debatable.  For  ex- 
ample, serious  crime  in  Boston  is  at  a  20- 
year  low,  considerably  lower  than  many 
other  major  cities  and  the  national  aver- 
age. Thus,  we  need  to  carefully  scruti- 
nize crime  statistics,  related  trends  and  the 
many  solutions  proposed  and  in  effect. 

An  analysis  of  figures  for  serious  and  vio- 
lent crimes  revealed  shifts  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  number  of  murders, 
rapes,  aggravated  assaults  and  property 
crimes  for  the  first  half  of  1994,  in  Boston, 
reportedly  decreased.  The  only  serious 
crime  that  increased  was  robbery  by  15 
percent.  When  statistics  were  separated 
by  adult  versus  juvenile  crime  rates,  dif- 
ferent trends  appeared.  While  murders 
committed  by  persons  age  25  and  older 
have  decreased  nationally  since  1986, 
there  has  been  a  significant  rise  in  homi- 
cides by  teenagers. 

A  parallel  increase  in  the  availability  of 
weapons  has  contributed  to  homicides 
and  related  injuries,  particularly  among 
young  people.  Murder  by  gunfire  has 
soared.  Today,  more  than  60  percent  of 
homicides  in  Boston  resulted  from  guns 
compared  to  less  than  half  twenty  years 
ago.  Compared  to  adults,  more  kids  have 
been  using  guns  and  were  more  likely  to 
commit  violent  crimes  against  strangers. 
Nationwide,  gun  homicides  by  youth  of- 


fenders, aged  10-17,  has  nearly  qua- 
drupled since  1984. 

Clearly  violence  continues  to  pose  a  ma- 
jor threat  to  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  shakes  their  sense  of  security 
despite  some  downward  shifts  in  re- 
ported crimes.  To  provide  an  overview 
of  these  problems,  the  following  discus- 
sion addresses  the  nature  and  extent  of 
violent  crimes,  with  a  particular  focus  on 
domestic  violence  and  weapons,  the  avail- 
ability of  illegal  drugs  and  the  increasing 
presence  of  youth  gangs. 


VIOLENT    CRIME 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 


An  effort  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness and  train  professionals  to 
better  address  domestic  violence 
has  provided  for  better  documentation 
and  assessment  of  the  problem.  Since 
1992,  at  least  75  women  and  32  bystand- 
ers or  family  members  have  been  mur- 
dered ostensibly  because  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. In  Barnstable  alone,  a  Cape  Cod 
town  of  42,000  people,  there  have  been 
five  domestic  abuse  fa  tab  ties  since  August 
of  1993.  Despite  concerted  efforts  to  raise 
public  awareness,  improve  services  and 
legal  intervention,  as  of  early  November, 
24  people  died  from  domestic  violence 
incidents  in  1994.  Nineteen  women,  four 
men,  and  one  child  comprised  these  24 
domestic  violence  fatalities. 

Statewide  programs  and  organizations 
have  provided  services  and  continue  to 
document  the  increasing  need  for  more. 
The  Massachusetts  Coalition  of  Battered 
Women  Service  Groups  recorded  96,774 
telephone  calls  to  domestic  abuse  hotlines 
in  1993.    The  33  shelters  and  safe  home 


programs  across  the  Commonwealth  ser- 
viced 3,030  victims  and  4,728  children  of 
battered  women.  Statewide  programs 
helped  over  21,400  victims  with  safety 
planning. 

A  review  of  known  statistics  relating  to 
the  perpetrators  of  domestic  violence 
showed  the  large  demand  placed  on  the 
courts  and  judicial  systems.  Every  day 
last  year  an  average  of  174  victims  sought 
legal  protection  from  abusers.  The  trial 
courts  of  Massachusetts  issued  49,251  civil 
protection  orders,  the  most  frequently 
sought  service  by  victims  of  domestic 
abuse.  According  to  the  Massachusetts 
Domestic  Violence  Registry  of  Restrain- 
ing Orders,  74.8  percent  of  men  against 
whom  restraining  orders  were  issued  had 
prior  criminal  records.  In  almost  half  of 
those  cases,  their  histories  showed  violent 
behavior.  Registry  data  also  reflected  that 
within  six  months  of  the  issuance  of  a  re- 
straining order,  one  third  of  the  abusers 
were  arraigned  for  committing  a  violent 
offense.  In  1994,  to  date,  13  of  the  alleged 
murderers  of  women  partners  used  a  fire- 
arm to  commit  the  murder. 

FIREARMS 


A  major  source  of  growing  concern 
is  not  just  the  magnitude  of  fire 
arm  problems,  but  the  extent  to 
which  teenagers  have  become  involved. 
The  federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  and  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment collaborated  on  a  project  to 
trace  Boston  firearms  during  the  1993  cal- 
endar year.  They  concluded  that  the  city 
has  a  significant  firearm  problem  and  that 
adolescents  (13-17  years  of  age)  formed  a 
sizable  population  from  whom  firearms 
were  recovered.  This  information  was 
particularly  disturbing  to  law  enforce- 


ment officials  since  the  illegality  of  fire- 
arms for  persons  under  age  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  deterrent  effect. 

Of  the  866  firearms  recovered,  70  percent 
were  handguns;  the  remaining  30  percent 
were  rifles  and  shotguns.  Fifty-five  per- 
cent of  the  firearms  were  traced  to  states 
other  than  Massachusetts.  Seven  key 
states  from  which  firearms  originated 
were:  Texas,  Georgia,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  North  Caro- 
lina and  New  York.  Approximately  86 
percent  of  the  firearms  recovered  by  the 
Boston  Police  from  gang  members  were 
handguns.  Over  half  of  these  were  pis- 
tols. (See  Figure  1).  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  firearms'  crimes  associated  with 
13-17  year  olds  are  identical  to  those  in 
the  23-27  year  old  group. 

The  concern  over  the  increase  and  abuse 
of  firearms  is  critical  as  it  also  relates  to 
the  murders  of  law  enforcement  officials. 
Since  1993,  eleven  police  officers  in  the  re- 
gion lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Since  February  1993,  Massachusetts  alone 
has  lost  six  officers.  Three  of  the  officers 
were  members  of  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment, one  a  police  chief  of  a  subur- 
ban community,  one  an  officer  of  an  ur- 
ban community  and  one  a  state  trooper 
who  was  patrolling  a  highway.  These 
violent  and  untimely  deaths  have  in- 
creased concern  for  officer  safety  and  re- 
flect a  deterioration  of  values  in  a  society 
in  which  authority  and  life  were  once  re- 
vered. 


Gang-Member  Firearms  Recoveries 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

1993 


Revolvers 


Rifles 


Shotguns 


O/o 


Pistols 
52% 


Note:  These  prcentages  represent  58  firearms  recovered. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 


YOUTH  GANGS 

Boston 


Several  Boston  neighborhoods  have 
been  impacted  by  violent  crime  car- 
ried out  by  increasingly  young  of- 
fenders, involving  increasingly  younger 
victims.  In  Areas  B,  C,  D  and  E,  police 
arrested  568  juveniles  for  the  violent 
crimes  of  homicide,  rape,  aggravated  as- 
sault and  robbery  during  the  1993  calen- 
dar year.  In  addition,  493  juveniles  were 
arrested  for  drug  offenses  and  126  for 
weapons  violations. 

The  primary  operational  area  of  the  Bos- 
ton Police  Departments'  Anti-Gang  Vio- 
lence Unit  (AGVU)  is  Area  B.  This  is  the 


location  where  42  percent  of  the  juveniles 
committed  one  or  more  of  the  four  vio- 
lent crime  categories  were  arrested.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  the  juvenile  drug  arrests 
and  57  percent  of  the  weapons  arrests 
were  also  made  in  the  same  precinct. 

Based  on  the  AGVU's  information  and  the 
Intelligence  Unit's  analysis,  the  police  de- 
partment operates  under  the  hypothesis 
that  the  most  serious  violent  crimes  and 
almost  all  the  drug  crimes  are  gang  re- 
lated and  committed  over  "turf  issues  or 
other  disputes  arising  from  street  level 
trafficking. 


Springfield 


DRUG     CRIME 


Springfield,  which  is  close  to  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  has  experi- 
enced a  marked  increase  in  gang 
related  violence.  Intelligence  gathered  by 
the  state  police  and  the  Springfield  police 
department  revealed  highly  organized 
gangs.  Presently  operating  in  the  City  of 
Springfield  and  surrounding  cities  and 
towns  in  Hampden  County  are  the  gangs 
known  as  "Los  Solidos,"  "Latin  Kings" 
and  "La  Familia."  Three  prevailing  ele- 
ments that  were  synonymous  with  the 
study  of  these  organizations  are:  recruit- 
ment, drugs  and  guns. 


Consistent  with  the  findings  of  the 
Office  of  the  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy's  1994  report  on  "Na- 
tional Trends  in  Drug  Abuse,"  Massachu- 
setts officials  reported  an  increase  in  the 
use  and  availability  of  heroin  and  mari- 
juana. Simultaneously,  according  to  law 
enforcement  and  public  health  officials, 
cocaine  use  appears  to  have  decreased. 
The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health  have  provided  pertinent  in- 
formation on  the  current  availability  and 
use  of  the  most  prevalent  illicit  drugs  and 
abused  substances,  including  alcohol,  and 
related  problems,  such  as  AIDS. 


ARRESTS  IN  BOSTON  BY  CLASS  OF  SUBSTANCE 
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HEROIN 


Investigations  into  the  sources  of 
heroin  supplied  in  Massachusetts 
have  shown  that  New  York  City  has 
been  the  major  conduit.  Middle  Eastern 
and  Asian  narcotic  traffickers,  in  particu- 
lar, have  begun  to  establish  distribution 
centers  for  heroin  in  the  northeast  region 
of  the  states.  Within  Massachusetts,  traf- 
ficking groups  reportedly  distributing 
heroin  include:  Dominicans,  immigrants 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Nigerians, 
Cubans,  African-Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Colombians,  Lebanese,  Chinese 
and  other  identified  groups  and  nation- 
alities. Boston  police  say  that  heroin  is 
originating  in  South  America  and  Do- 
minicans, Lebanese  and  Colombians  are 
all  involved  in  the  trade. 

A  close  examination  of  heroin  available 
revealed  significant  changes  in  quality 
and  cost.  The  DEA  reported  an  average 
purity  level  of  79  percent,  compared  to  2.9 
percent  in  1982.  Quantitative  analysis  of 
heroin  samples  obtained  in  the  greater 
Boston  area  has  continued  to  exceed  the 
national  average.  Furthermore,  the  price 
per  ounce  has  recently  ranged  from  $3,500 
to  $6,500  and  a  bag  will  sell  on  the  street 
for  ten  to  thirty  dollars. 

Those  who  reportedly  used  heroin  repre- 
sented large  portions  of  certain  segments 
of  the  population  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Department  of  Public  Health  reported  the 
percentage  of  clients  treated  in  the  Bos- 
ton area,  who  identified  their  drug  of 
choice  to  be  heroin,  increased  from  10 
percent  in  1988  to  26  percent  in  1994.  Of 
those  treated,  69  percent  were  males  and 
53  percent  were  Caucasian.  The  average 
age  of  the  clients  was  34  years.  More  than 


80  percent  had  an  annual  income  below 
$10,000  and  14  percent  were  homeless. 

In  comparison  with  other  populations 
seeking  substance  abuse  treatment,  heroin 
users  had  the  largest  proportion  of  His- 
panics  and  older  clients.  Sixty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  clientele  was  between  30  and 
49  years  of  age  compared  to  the  average 
age  of  26  for  marijuana  users.  According 
to  information  gathered  during  treatment 
intakes,  most  heroin  addicts  used  more 
than  one  illicit  drug  in  the  month  prior  to 
their  admission.  Reportedly,  injections 
have  remained  the  preferred  manner  of 
administering  the  drug,  although  intra- 
nasal use  increased  from  11  percent  in 
1989  to  25  percent  in  1993,  supporting  in- 
formation that  the  street  purity  level  is 
high. 

COCAINE 


The  use  of  cocaine  and  "crack" 
cocaine  remains  widespread  in 
urban  areas  and  available  through- 
out the  state.  The  DEA  reported  that  the 
price  of  a  gram  of  cocaine  was  stable  at 
$90.00  per  gram  with  35  percent  purity 
levels.  Purchases  of  the  drug  in  larger 
quantities  have  assured  high  purity  lev- 
els. A  kilogram,  costing  between  $17,000- 
$34,000,  may  be  60  -  91  percent  pure. 
"Crack"  cocaine  can  be  purchased  for 
$24,000  per  kilogram  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity  for  $10  -  $20  a  hit. 

According  to  intelligence  sources,  Do- 
minicans presently  represent  the  state's 
predominant  cocaine  distributors.  The 
Colombians  have  been  their  supply 
source  and  have  direct  business  ties  with 
the  Dominicans.  The  trafficking  groups 
in  the  northern  border  cities  (Haverhill, 
Lowell,  and  Lawrence)  have  also  been  the 


source  of  supply  for  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  In  general,  Domini- 
cans have  begun  to  take  control  over 
heroin,  in  addition  to  cocaine  and  are  fast 
becoming  poly-drug  retailers  and  whole- 
salers, expanding  their  distribution 
throughout  New  England. 

MARIJUANA 


Marijuana  is  the  most  available 
illicit  drug  in  the  state.  It  is  lo- 
cally grown  outdoors  in  the 
New  England  area  and  by  sophisticated 
indoor  agricultural  techniques.  The  price 
of  marijuana  varies,  due  to  the  quality,  but 
averages  $250  per  ounce. 

The  marijuana  user  admitted  for  treatment, 
was  generally  younger  than  heroin  and 
cocaine  users.  They  generally  were  male 
(76  percent),  unmarried  (80  percent),  but 
had  children  (41  percent).  In  many  in- 
stances, marijuana  was  reported  to  be  pri- 
marily used  with  alcohol  and  cocaine. 

During  the  last  year,  the  largest  property 
seizures  by  drug  task  forces  were  the  re- 
sult of  arrests  for  marijuana  growing.  In 
those  cases,  joint  task  force  efforts  allowed 
for  the  collaboration  with  neighboring 
counties  and  states.  In  August  of  1994, 
4,000  pounds  of  marijuana  were  seized  in 
Richmond,  New  Hampshire.  This  was  a 
result  of  a  joint  investigation  involving  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Police,  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Police,  the  Vermont  State  Po- 
lice, the  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game 
Department,  the  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  offices  of  the  D.E.A.,  the 
Northampton  Massachusetts  Police  De- 
partment and  the  Northwestern  Massachu- 
setts District  Attorney's  office.  The  esti- 
mated street  value  of  the  drugs  exceeded 
four  million  dollars. 


The  Middle  District  Drug  Task  Force  in 
Worcester  County  performed  flyovers 
with  the  National  Guard.  Although  no 
marijuana  was  found  in  the  target  area, 
the  drug  was  discovered  growing  in  an 
adjoining  county  and,  subsequently, 
eradicated. 

STIMULANTS 
DEPRESSANTS  AND 
HALL  UCINO  GENS_ 


The  Department  of  Public  Health 
reported  that  less  than  1  percent 
of  all  treatment  admissions  be- 
tween FY1988  and  Fyl993  had  used  am- 
phetamines in  the  preceding  month.  In 
contrast,  while  only  1  percent  had  used 
barbiturates  or  other  sedatives,  5  percent 
had  used  tranquilizers.  Emergency  room 
data  have  shown  a  decrease  in  the  use  of 
depressants  and  stimulants  in  recent 
years.  The  only  exception,  reported  by 
DEA,  was  the  use  of  methamphetamine 
in  college  communities  and  by  outlaw 
motorcycle  gangs. 

The  most  recognized  form  of  lysergic 
acid  diethvlamide  (LSD)  in  Massachu- 
setts  was  the  "blotter"  type.  This  drug 
was  consumed  primarily  by  high  school 
students.  Law  enforcement  officials  re- 
ported an  increase  in  its  use  among  the 
senior  high  school  population.  This 
trend  was  most  evident  in  surburban 
areas  where  a  recurrence  o(  the  1960s 
drug  trends  has  become  popular. 

ALCOHOL 


During  the  1993  calendar  year,  there 
were  127  alcohol  related  fatal  accidents. 
Because  of  those  accidents,  132  people 
were  killed.    In  addition,  three  people 


died  as  a  consequence  of  driving  under 
the  influence  of  drugs.  However,  these 
figures  continued  to  decrease  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  Since  1990,  when  191 
fatal  accidents  were  recorded,  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  and  related  fatalities  has 
declined  annually. 

ACQUIRED 

IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDRONE     (AIDS) 


As  of  May  1,  1994,  Massachusetts 
reported  8,641  adult  cases  and 
156  pediatric  cases  of  AIDS.  One 
quarter  of  the  3,159  Boston  residents  with 
AIDS  were  intravenous  drug  users 
(IDUs).  Among  Boston  IDUs,  over  half 
(58  percent)  were  black,  one  in  six  was 
Hispanic  (18  percent),  and  over  a  quarter 


(28  percent)  were  women.  In  a  review  oi 
AIDS  cases  for  the  six-month  period  from 
November  of  1993  through  April  1994, 
IDU  cases  accounted  for  43  percent  of  all 
new  AIDS  cases. 

African- Americans,  Hispanics,  and  other 
minorities  were  afflicted  by  the  disease 
disproportionally.  Collectively,  they 
made  up  33  percent  of  adult  male  cases 
and  61  percent  of  female  cases.  Nation- 
ally, Latinos  and  Hispanics  accounted  for 
17  percent  of  reported  AIDS  cases  while 
making  up  only  9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  Massachusetts,  the  proportion  of 
AIDS  cases  was  2.4  times  higher  than  the 
representation  of  Latinos  in  the  state.  Of 
the  cases  reported  by  Latina  women,  28 
percent  occurred  because  of  having  sexual 
contact  with  intravenous  drug  users  and 
not  because  of  using  intravenous  drugs 
themselves. 


Massachusetts  AIDS  Cases 

bv  Exposure  Category 
January    1981    to  Mav   1994 


Exposure  Category 


Gav/Bisexual   Male 


Intravenous   Drug   Use 


Cav   Male/IDl 


Receipt  of  Blood 


Heterosexual 


Undetermined 


4T77. 


10* 


or.         io-.       2or.       3or.       40%       f>oz       60% 
Percentage 


Note.These  percentages  represent  8.641  total  adult/adolescent  cases. 
Source:  Department  of  Public  Health  AIDS  Surveillance  Office 
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Areas  of  Greatest  Need 

In  September  1994,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  surveyed  forty  po- 
lice departments  on  drug  and  crime  problems.  Surveys  were  distributed  based  on  two 
factors:  population  and  geographic  area.  The  eight  largest  cities  were  selected,  each  with 
populations  exceeding  90,000.  In  order  to  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  remaining  cit- 
ies, suburban,  and  rural  areas,  a  random  sample  was  taken  to  select  three  communities 
from  each  county.  The  response  rate  was  85  percent.  The  forty  communities  where  police 
departments  responded  to  the  survey  represent  33  percent  of  the  state's  total  population. 


CRIME  PROBLEMS  -  CHART  A 

LOW  LEVEL 

HIGH  LEVEL 

•RANK 

ALMOST  NO  PROBLEM 

TO 

MINOR  PROBLEM 

MODERATE  PROBLEM 

TO 

SERJOUS  PROBLEM 

fl 

TO 

#14 

Domestic  Violence 

3%  (1) 

97%  (38) 

1 

Drug  Use 

8%  (3) 

92%  (37) 

5 

Burglary  and  other  property  crime 

13%  (5) 

87%  (35) 

3 

Residential  Drug  Dealing 

28%  (11) 

72%  (28) 

4 

Social  Disorder  (loitering  youth,  pubbc 
drunkenness,  etc.) 

33%  (13) 

67%  (27) 

5 

Fear  of  Crime  and  Drug  Related  Violence 

38%  (15) 

62%  (25) 

6 

Violent  Crimes  (homicide,  rape,  aggravated 
assault) 

50%  CO) 

50%  (20) 

"7 
1 

Unemployment 

519*  CO) 

49%  (19) 

8 

Opcn-Air  Drug  Dealing 

55%  (22) 

45%  (18) 

9 

Robbery  and  other  street  enme 

55*  c: 

45%  (18) 

Q 

Trash.  Graffiti,  Abandoned  Cars,  eic 

65%  C6) 

35%  (14) 

10 

Gang  Activity 

671  (21) 

33%  (13) 

11 

Arson 

75*  (30) 

25%  (10) 

12 

Prostitution 

85*  (33) 

15%  (6) 

13 

Hate  Crime 

92*   (37i 

8%  (3) 

14 

'RANK    #1  most  senous  to  AM  least  scnous 


This  survey  w-as  designed  to  collect  relevant  information  for  identifving  areas  of  greatest 
need  in  Massachusetts.  Results  indicated  that  most  of  the  comm unities  polled  share  many 
of  the  same  drug  and  violent  crime  problems,  regardless  of  population  and /or  geographic 
area.    This  consistency  was  particularly  evident  for  all  eight  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 


DRUG  PROBLEMS  -  CHART  B 

LOW  LEVEL 

HIGH  LEVEL 

♦RANK 

ALMOST  NO  PROBLEM 

TO 

MINOR  PROBLEM 

MODERATE  PROBLEM 

TO 

SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

#1 

TO 

#11 

Alcohol 

5%  (2) 

95%  (38) 

1 

Marijuana 

13%  (5) 

87%  (34) 

2 

Cocaine 

28%  (11) 

72%  (28) 

3 

Heroin 

52%  (21) 

48%  (19) 

4 

Crack 

60%  (24) 

40%  (16) 

5 

Hashish 

82%  (33) 

18%  (7) 

6 

Steroids 

82%  (33) 

18%  (7) 

6 

Stimulants 

85%  (34) 

15%  (6) 

7 

Hallucinogens 

90%  (36) 

10%  (4) 

8 

Diverted  Pharmaceuticals 

92%  (37) 

8%  (3) 

9 

Depressants 

95%  (38) 

5%  (2) 

10 

*RANK:  #1  most  serious  to  #10  least  serious 


Commonwealth.  Half  of  the  police  departments  reported  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
crime  problems  listed  were  considered  moderate  to  serious  problems  in  their  commu- 
nity. The  top  five  crime  indicators  in  ranking  order  were:  domestic  violence,  drug  use, 
burglary  and  other  property  crime,  residential  drug  dealing,  and  social  disorder.  Only 
one  department  reported  domestic  violence  as  an  "almost  no  -  minor"  problem.  (SEE 
CHART  A) 

In  addition  to  the  crime  indicators,  respondents  were  asked  to  estimate  how  serious  a 
problem  eleven  drugs  were  in  their  communities,  including  alcohol.  When  ranked  in 
order  of  seriousness,  alcohol,  marijuana  and  cocaine  were  considered  the  three  greatest 
problem  drugs  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  communities.  Ninety-five  percent  of  those 
surveyed  rated  alcohol  as  the  most  prevalent  problem  with  87  percent  placing  cocaine 
second.  These  figures  are  logically  associated  with  figures  regarding  current  availability 
for  the  same  eleven  substances.  One  hundred  percent  of  all  forty  police  departments 
reported  both  alcohol  and  marijuana  as  "available  to  very  available."  Cocaine  was  cited 
next  by  90  percent  of  the  respondents.  (SEE  CHARTS  B  &  C) 
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CURRENT  AVAILABILITY 
CHART C 

LOW  LEVEL 

HIGH  LEVEL 

UNKNOWN  |  *RANK 

NOT  AVAILABLE 

TO 

SLIGHTLY 

AVAILABLE 

AVAILABLE 

TO 

VERY  AVAILABLE 

Alcohol 

0 

100%  (40) 

0 

1 

Man  i  nana 

0 

100%  (40) 

0 

1 

Cocaine 

10%  (4) 

90%  (36) 

0 

2 

Heroin 

307c  (12) 

70%  (28) 

0 

3 

Crack 

40%  (16) 

60%  (24) 

0 

4 

Hallucinogens 

55%  (22) 

42%  (17) 

3%  (1) 

5 

Steroids 

51%  (20) 

41%  (16) 

8%  (3) 

6 

Stimulants 

58%  (22) 

37%  (14) 

5%  (2) 

7 

Depressants 

62%  (25) 

35%  (14) 

3%  (1) 

8 

Diverted  Pharmaceuticals 

54%  (21) 

31%  (12) 

15%  (6) 

9 

Hashish 

71%  (27) 

26%  (10) 

3%  (1) 

10 

'RANK:  ff\  most  available  to  #10  least  available 


WEAPON  PROBLEMS  -  CHART  D 

LOW  LEVEL 

HIGH  LEVEL 

•RANK 

ALMOST  NO  PROBLEM 

TO 

MINOR  PROBLEM 

MODERATE  PROBLEM 

TO 

SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

*1 

TO 
#6 

knives,  cutting  devices 

38%  (15) 

62%  (25) 

1 

Serru-Automatic  Pistols 

62%  (25) 

38%  (15) 

1 

Revolver^. 

67%  (27) 

33%  (13) 

3 

Shotguns 

80%  (32) 

20%  (8) 

4 

Rifles 

82%  (33) 

18%  (7) 

5 

Machine  Guns 

97%  (39) 

3%  (1) 

6 

*RANK.  »\  most  senous  to  ttb  least  senouT 

Most  of  the  small  towns  thai  responded  indicated  knives  and  other  cutting  devices  as  the  only  weapon  related 

problem     Most  of  the  big  cities  also  marked  the  other  weapons  as  a  major  problem  along  with  the  knife 

category. 

When  asked  to  rank  how  significant  a  problem  weapons  were  in  their  city  or  town,  62 
percent  said  that  "knives /cut ting  devices"  were  the  most  senous  issue  in  this  area.  Less 
than  40  percent  of  the  departments  reported  the  remaining  weapon  choices  to  be  moder- 
ate or  serious  problems  in  the  following  order:  semi-automatic  pistols,  revolvers,  shot- 
guns, rifles  and  machine  guns.  (SEE  CHART  D) 
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GROUPS  THAT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  DRUG 
DISTRIBUTION  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  -  CHART  E 

YES 

NO 

Street  Gangs 

47%  (18) 

53%  (20) 

Ethnic  Gangs 

42%  (16) 

58%  (22) 

Traditional  Organized  Crime  Groups 

22%  (8) 

78%  (29) 

NEW  AND  EMERGING  GROUPS  IN  THE  LAST 
YEAR -CHART  El 

YES 

NO 

54%  (20) 

46%  (17) 

CATEGORIES  OF  EMERGING  GROUPS 

♦RANK 

Street  Gangs 

40%  (8) 

1 

Dominican  Dealers 

25%  (5) 

2 

Juvenile  Crime 

20%  (4) 

3 

Asian  Dealers 

5%  (1) 

4 

Haitian  Dealers 

5%  (1) 

4 

Jamaican  Dealers 

5%(1) 

4 

*RANK:#1  most  frequently  emerged  group  to  #4  least  frequently  emerged  group 


These  law  enforcement  officials  acknowledged  that  various  identifiable  groups  have  con- 
tributed to  drug  distribution  and /or  violent  crime  problems  in  their  area.  Forty-eight 
percent  of  the  communities  questioned  noted  street  gangs  to  be  a  problem,  42  percent 
indicated  ethnic  gangs,  and  22  percent  considered  traditional  organized  crime  groups  to 
contribute  as  well.  In  terms  of  "new  emerging  groups"  in  the  past  year,  street  gangs  were 
ranked  number  one,  representing  40  percent  of  the  sample,  followed  by  "Dominican  Deal- 
ers," juvenile  crime,  and  then  "Asian,"  "Haitian,"  and  "Jamaican  Dealers."  (SEE  CHART 
E&E1) 

The  survey  presented  twelve  programs  specifically  dealing  with  drugs  and  violence  to  be 
ranked  according  to  priority  by  each  department.  "Demand  reduction,"  "drug  and  vio- 
lent crime  prosecution,"  and  "community  policing"  were  ranked  in  first,  second  and  third 
place  respectively.  Finally,  "domestic  violence,"  "street  survival/'  and  "community  po- 
licing" were  deemed  the  most  useful  training  areas  suggested,  though  the  remaining  ar- 
eas were  considered  important  and  desired  as  well.  (SEE  CHARTS  F  &  G) 
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PROGRAM  PRIORITIZATION  -  CHART  F 

ANSWERSfBASED  ON  THE  MEAN 
NUMBER)* 

••RANK 

Demand  Reduction 

1.45 

1 

Drug  and  Violent  Crime  Prosecution 

1.83 

n 

Community  Policing 

1.95 

3 

Drug  and  Non-Drug  Asset  Forfeiture  and  Seizure 

2.05 

4 

Youth  Prevention  Programs 

2.10 

5 

Crime  Prevention  Activities 

2.13 

6 

Multi-Junsdictional  Task  Forces 

2.15 

7 

Domestic  Violence  Legal  and  Support  Services 

2.21 

8 

Substance  Abuse  Treatment  for  Juveniles 

2.23 

9 

Adult  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

2.36 

10 

Information  Systems  Improvement 

2.44 

11 

Community  Revitalization 

2.90 

12 

•The  answers  arc  the  mean  scores  on  a  scale  where  1  was  the  highest  priority  and  5  was  the  lowest  pnonty. 
••RANK:  tf\  highest  priority  program  to  #12  lowest  pnonty  program 

As  a  part  of  MCCJ's  conunitment  to  coordination  and  collaboration,  results  of  this  survey 
will  be  disseminated  to  all  forty  participating  police  departments.  In  addition,  the  survey 
results  will  be  presented  in  a  more  extensive  report  and  will  contribute  to  future  surveys 
conducted  bv  MCCJ  and  shared  with  other  organizations.  Our  goal  is  to  develop  model 
instruments  that  will  not  onlv  benefit  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice's 
collaborative  planning  efforts,  but  will  provide  an  ongoing  exchange  with  cities  and  towns 
throughout  Massachusetts. 


SUGGESTED  AREAS  OF  POLICE  TRAINING 
CHART  G 

ANSWERS(BASED  ON  THE 
MEAN  NUMBER)* 

••RANK 

Domestic  Violence 

1.59 

1 

Street  Survival 

1.68 

: 

Community  Policing 

1.74 

3 

Patrol  Tactics 

1.98 

4 

Conflict  Resolution  and  Mediation 

2  05 

l 

Sensitivity  Awareness 

2.10 

6 

Stress  Management 

2.18 

7 

Using  Computers 

2.20 

8 

Juvcnde  Cnmc 

2.26 

" 

Crime  Prevention 

2.28 

10 

Service  Oneniation 

2  62 

1 1 

Crane  Analysis 

290 

- 

*The  answers  are  the  mean  scores  on  a  scaie  wnerc   1  was  the  highest  pnonty  and  5  wis  the  lowest  pnont\ 
••RANK:  M\  the  most  useful  program  to  #12  least  useful  program 
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CURRENT     EFFORTS 


Programs  currently  funded  under 
BJA  formula  grant  funds  encom- 
pass one  or  more  of  the  four  areas 
of  criminal  justice:  law  enforcement, 
treatment,  prevention,  systems  modern- 
ization and  improvement.  They  demon- 
strate collaboration  of  efforts  for  violence 
prevention,  implementation  and  support 
of  community  policing,  treatment  for  in- 
carcerated and  non-incarcerated  offend- 
ers, intermediate  sanctions,  and  system 
improvement  for  state  and  local  criminal 
justice  agencies. 


LAW    ENFORCEMENT T- 


Comm  unity  Policing 
Neighborhood  Revitalization 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  reduce  crime  and  fear  of  crime 
within  neighborhoods  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  citizens 
through  the  community  policing  philoso- 
phy. 

■  To  continue  to  work  with  planning 
teams,  coalitions,  and  task  forces  that  are 
representative  of  the  community  and  lo- 
cal government  agencies. 

■  To  apply  data  from  a  variety  of 
sources  to  perform  and  update  needs  as- 
sessments and  for  developing /revising 
appropriate  strategies  that  address  iden- 
tified problems. 

■  To  continue  to  promote  a  commu- 
nications network  between  the  members 
of  the  planning  teams  and  the  neighbor- 
hood/community that  allows  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  monitoring  of 
process. 

■  To  continue  to  develop  strategies 
that  involve  law  enforcement  and  encour- 


age the  community  to  initiate  and  partici- 
pate in  demand  reduction  programs  in 
their  neighborhoods. 
■  To  continue  to  place  special  focus 
on  the  needs  of  minority  communities  and 
those  that  are  disproportionately  victim- 
ized by  crime. 

Results: 

Due  to  a  first  year  of  successful  activity, 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  awarded  34  Community  Polic- 
ing and  Neighborhood  Revitalization 
projects  to  31  police  department  across  the 
Commonwealth  for  a  second  year  of  fund- 
ing. 

In  all  funded  communities,  police  depart- 
ments have  formed  strong  bonds  with 
residents  and  community  leaders  result- 
ing in  a  significant  change  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two.  Training  provided 
by  Community  Research  Associates  was 
delivered  to  two-thirds  of  the  federally 
funded  police  departments.  Statewide 
cop  training,  including  bike  training,  was 
also  provided  through  the  BJA  technical 
assistance  program.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  departments  established  foot  patrols 
and  at  least  half  of  the  departments  now 
use  bicycle  patrols. 

Youth  programming  was  developed  for 
most  of  the  projects  targeting  gang  mem- 
bers, truants,  and  substance  abusers. 
Some  departments  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  initiating  sports  programs.  In  this 
second  year,  youth  prevention  activities 
will  be  further  developed. 


Multi 'jurisdictional  Task  Forces 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■         To  disrupt  the  flow  and  availabil- 
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ity  of  narcotics  at  the  street  level  through 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  multi- 
jurisdictional  task  forces; 

■  To  help  each  task  force  to  combine 
and  coordinate  resources  to  address  re- 
gional crime  problems  more  effectively; 

■  To  provide  the  means  to  conduct 
cross-jurisdictional  investigations; 

■  To  establish  a  regional  network  of 
information  and  to  develop  an  intelli- 
gence base. 

Results: 

In  1993,  the  total  number  of  arrests  by  the 
federally  supported  drug  task  forces  ex- 
ceeded 4,000;  the  majority  were  for  pos- 
session of  marijuana  and  cocaine.  Sixty- 
eight  vehicles  and  195  weapons  were 
seized.  The  total  value  of  currency  and 
property  seized  or  forfeited  was  more 
than  $2.6  million.  Although  the  number 
of  items  seized  was  down,  their  value  in- 
creased. This  shows  progress  in  target- 
ing higher  level  drug  dealers. 


Massachusetts  State  Police 
Buy  Money  Pool 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  provide  a  means  of  support  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  the 
continuation  of  investigations. 

■  To  provide  qualifying  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  Massachusetts 
with  funding  for  drug  investigations. 

■  To  provide  the  means  for  a  "flash 
roll",  to  qualifying  agencies,  which  will 
allow  for  the  apprehension  of  those  sup- 
plying drugs  to  street  level  dealers. 

■  To  provide  funding  to  qualifying 
agencies  for  reimbursement  of  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  by  an  officer  while 
working  undercover  drug  investigations. 

■  To  provide  qualifying  agencies 


with  available  funds  for  payment  to  in- 
formants in  drug  investigations. 

Results: 

During  the  fiscal  year  July  1993  -  June 
1994,  funding  was  made  available  to  sup- 
port 60  street  level  narcotics  investiga- 
tions. Of  the  402  suspects  involved  in 
these  cases,  340  were  males  and  62  fe- 
males. Arrests  were  made  as  follows: 
327-sale /distribution,  361 -possession, 
and  209-use  of  illicit  drugs. 


Massachusetts  Office  of  the  Attorney 

General 

Criminal  Investigation  Task  Force 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  gather  evidence  of  complex 
criminal  enterprises. 

■  To  successfully  prosecute  the  per- 
sons associated  with  these  schemes. 

■  To  ensure  the  safety  of  undercover 
officers  by  updating \purchasing  audio 
equipment  to  accommodate  electronic 
surveillance. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project,  results  are 
not  yet  determined. 


TREATMENT 


Uni  versify  of  Massa  ch  u setts 
Stress  Reduction  Program 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  maintain  the  present  scope  of 

the  organization  and  management  of  the 
inmate- focused  stress  reduction  programs 
currently  in  place  at  Norfolk,  Gardner, 
Old  Colony,  Framingham  and  at  Shirley 
Medium  and  Shirley  Minimum  facilities 
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and  continue  its  integration  within  the 
vendor  model. 

■  To  continue  monitoring  and  evalu- 
ating all  programs  by  focusing  on  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  measures  of  success; 
compliance/attendance  levels;  short  term 
behavior  change;  and  long  term  behavior 
change. 

■  To  provide  a  modest  degree  of  pro- 
fessional training  programs  in  stress  re- 
duction for  the  Department  of  Correction 
(DOC)  and  vendor  personnel. 

Results: 

In  FY  1993, 851  inmates  participated  in  the 
Stress  Reduction  Program  in  429  classes, 
delivered  at  five  sites.  Eighty  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Correction  and  vendors 
participated  in  16  classes.  The  Statistical 
Analysis  Center,  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Center  Stress  Reduc- 
tion Program,  and  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection are  conducting  a  longitudunal 
evaluation  of  treatment  outcomes  for  this 
program.  Preliminary  analysis  suggests 
the  program  reduces  antisocial  attitudes 
and  destructive  behavior  by  inmates. 


The  Massachusetts  Gateway  Project 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  provide  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment, prevention  and  education  to  men 
and  women  incarcerated  within  Massa- 
chusetts' thirteen  houses  of  correction. 

■  To  introduce  a  treatment  program 
that  is  gender  specific  and  culturally  sen- 
sitive. 

■  To  provide  aftercare  planning 
which  will  link  individuals  to  commu- 
nity-based services. 

Results: 

A  request  for  proposal  process  was  con- 


ducted to  select  a  vendor.  Spectrum  was 
awarded  the  contract.  During  August 
and  September  the  program  model  was 
refined  and  staff  was  recruited,  inter- 
viewed and  hired.  The  months  of  Octo- 
ber through  December  were  a  transition 
period  for  the  existing  units  in  terms  of 
the  program  schedule  and  service  ele- 
ments. The  expansion  sites  were  imple- 
mented during  January  of  1994  and  the 
new  program  model  and  service  elements 
commenced  at  all  the  existing  sites.  Con- 
tinuous quality  improvement  activities 
collected  data  for  evaluation  purposes. 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  adult  clients 
were  admitted  into  the  program  during 
the  year.  Of  these  clients,  61  successfully 
completed  the  five  month  program  and 
36  were  unsuccessfully  terminated. 


Massachusetts  Parole  Board  -  Eastern 
and  Western  MA  Substance  Abuse 
Project 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  reduce  the  recidivism  rate  of 
substance  abusing  parolees  and  proba- 
tioners. 

■  To  provide  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment services  to  parolees  and  probation- 
ers. 

■  To  provide  therapy  and  counsel- 
ing groups  for  families  of  parolees; 

■  To  provide  urinalysis  tests  for  pro- 
gram participants. 

Results: 

Approximately  400  parolees  and  proba- 
tioners participated  in  substance  abuse 
counseling  programs  in  FY  1993.  Of  those 
142  were  considered  to  be  successful,  as 
measured  by  a  low  recidivism  rate.  The 
length  of  treatment  for  those  successful 
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individuals  was  between  280  and  318 
days.  In  FY  1994  central  Massachusetts 
will  be  added  to  the  locations  served  by 
the  project. 


People  to  People 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  empower  incarcerated  and  at- 
risk  females. 

■  To  ensure  that  preteen  and  adoles- 
cent girls  at  risk  will  seriously  consider 
the  potential  consequence  of  adult  incar- 
ceration in  making  future  behavior 
choices. 

Results: 

This  year  the  project  was  able  to  continue 
the  Choices  Program.  Girls  from  three 
Department  of  Youth  Service  facilities  vis- 
ited the  Massachusetts  Correctional  Insti- 
tute at  Framingham,  toured  and  met  with 
the  project's  trained  inmates.  The  Choices 
Program  will  be  continued  and  will  be  ex- 
panded to  meet  on  a  bimonthly  schedule, 
and  bringing  speakers  into  the  DYS  facili- 
ties as  well  as  the  institutions. 


Houses  of  Corrections  Substance  Abuse 
Treatment  Project 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  provide  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment, prevention  and  education  to  men 
and  women  incarcerated  within  Massa- 
chusetts' thirteen  Houses  of  Correction. 

■  Introduce  a  treatment  program 
that  is  gender  specific  and  culturally  sen- 
sitive. 

■  To  provide  aftercare  planning  to 
participants  that  focuses  on  linking  indi- 
viduals to  community-based  services. 
Results: 


This  project  is  a  model  for  interagency  and 
interdisciplinary  collaboration  and  coop- 
eration. Men  and  women  incarcerated  in 
various  Houses  of  Correction  have  re- 
ceived substance  abuse  treatment  through 
licensed  substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
viders. The  treatment  provided  has  been 
gender  specific  and  culturally  sensitive. 
Aftercare  services  have  been  introduced 
for  the  benefit  of  the  released  offender. 
In  the  first  year  of  operation  the  program 
serviced  approximately  2,000  incarcerated 
men  and  women.  Each  participant  in  the 
program  received  an  average  of  480  hours 
of  substance  abuse  treatment. 

One  successful  goal  of  this  project  has 
been  the  continuation  of  treatment  to 
those  offenders  who  leave  the  facility  and 
re-enter  the  community.  Men  and  women 
were  treated  while  incarcerated  and  con- 
tinued to  receive  relapse  management 
services  once  released. 

A  positive  outcome  of  this  program  has 
been  the  cooperation  displayed  between 
the  treatment  community  and  the  various 
sheriff's  departments.  From  the  projects 
inception,  the  sheriffs  have  provided 
matching  funding.  Two  regional 
trainings  were  conducted  for  the  person- 
nel of  both  agencies.  The  issues  of  com- 
munications, security,  and  treatment  were 
addressed  in  these  trainings  in  open  fo- 
rum discussions. 


The  Hampden  County  Criminal  Justice 
Collaborative 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To   implement   the   Hampden 

County  Criminal  Justice  Collaborative 
program  which  will  include  two  separate 
substance  abuse  treatment  phases.  Phase 
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I  will  provide  pre-trial  supervision  and 
treatment  while  Phase  II  will  handle  post 
disposition  intermediate  sanctions. 

■  To  enhance  public  safety  and  pro- 
mote effective  rehabilitation  of  substance 
abuse  offenders  by  early  evaluation  of 
their  security  risks  and  treatment  needs. 

■  To  implement  intermediate  sanc- 
tions in  order  to  preserve  and  maintain 
jail  space  for  more  serious,  violent  of- 
fender populations. 

■  To  increase  the  number  of  offend- 
ers rehabilitated  outside  of  correctional  fa- 
cilities. 

Results: 

This  project  began  July  1, 1994.  The  first 
year  assessment  will  be  completed  by 
July  of  1995. 


Department  of  Youth  Services  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Treatment  -  Training  the 
Trainer 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  decrease  the  prevalence  of  drug 
abuse  among  delinquents. 

■  To  decrease  negative  behaviors 
through  an  increase  in  knowledge  about 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  drugs. 

■  To  train  existing  staff  within  the 
Department's  residential  and  community 
programs  to  provide  alcohol  and  drug 
education,  assessments,  individual  and 
group  therapy,  family  support,  and  dis- 
charge recommendations  for  the  juvenile 
populations. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  The  results 
are  yet  to  be  determined. 


PREVENTION 


The  Norfolk  County  District  A  ttorney's 
Office  Repeat  Felon  Escalating  Sentenc- 
ing Project 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  bring  about  the  proper  and 
swift  incarceration  of  repeat  offenders  by 
an  increasingly  severe  system  of  sanc- 
tions. 

■  To  incarcerate,  for  meaningful  pe- 
riods, violent  repeat  felons. 

■  To  protect  the  public  from  violent 
repeat  felons. 

■  To  educate  and  train  young  police 
officers  to  understand  the  importance  of 
their  role  in  the  preparation  for  prosecu- 
tion of  cases. 

■  To  develop  recommendations  for 
improving  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  Results  are 
yet  to  be  determined. 


Middlesex  County  District  Attorney's 

Office 

Community  Based  Justice  Program 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  expand  the  Middlesex  County 
Community  Based  Justice  program  from 
the  four  currently  operating  task  forces  to 
additional  Middlesex  communities.  This 
multi-agency,  collaborative  effort  is  de- 
signed to  address  the  increasing  incidents 
of  violence  among  youthful  population. 

■  To  make  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem focus  on  the  offender,  and  impose  in- 
dividualized sanctions,  designed  to  deter 
that  offender  from  future  anti-social  con- 
duct. 
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Results: 

This  project,  an  expansion  of  an  existing 
effort,  is  receiving  it's  first  award  from 
formula  grant  funds. 


SCORE 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  reduce  and  prevent  violent  con- 
flict in  urban  schools  by  promoting  respect 
for  individual  differences  and  improving 
self-esteem. 

■  To  train  youth  as  mediators  with  a 
set  of  principles  and  skills  for  peacefully 
resolving  the  conflicts  of  their  peers. 

■  To  encourage  peer  mediators  to  use 
their  skills  when  handling  conflicts  in  their 
personal  lives. 

■  To  provide  youth  involved  in  con- 
flicts with  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
own  decisions  about  how  to  end  their  con- 
flict. 

Results: 

The  goal  of  training  student  mediators  in 
all  five  schools  has  been  met.  A  total  of  71 
students  and  11  adults  received  between 
20  and  25  hours  of  instruction.  Haverhill 
High  School  reported  a  58%  decline  in  the 
number  of  fights  and  physical  assaults  and 
a  40%  decline  in  the  number  of  suspen- 
sions over  last  year's  figures. 


Bristol  County  District  A  ttorney  Juvenile 
Diversion  Program 

This  program  offers  an  alternative  to  pros- 
ecution of  first-time  juvenile  offenders  that 
provided  them  with  the  support,  training 
and  positive  role  models  they  need  to  de- 
ter future  criminal  behavior. 


Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  reduce  the  juvenile  recidivism 
rate  in  Bristol  County. 

■  To  establish  the  Adolescent  Inter- 
vention and  Diversion  Project  in  two  dis- 
trict courts  in  Bristol  County. 

■  To  offer  services  to  approximately 
120  identified  students  during  the  twelve 
months  of  the  project. 

■  To  provide  at-risk  juveniles  with 
training  in  nonviolent  conflict  resolution 
and  life  skills. 

Results: 

The  diversion  program  provided  services 
to  64  students  in  Fall  River  and  27  stu- 
dents in  New  Bedford  during  the  school 
year.  Of  those  students,  only  one  returned 
to  court  following  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


Project  Intervention 
Cambridge  District  Court 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  provide  alternative  sentencing 
for  addicts  who  are  brought  before  the 
court. 

■  To  provide  treatment  for  adult  de- 
fendants whose  crimes  relate  specifically 
to  their  addictions. 

■  To  reduce  recidivism  among  pro- 
bationers in  the  Cambridge  District  Court. 

Results: 

Each  quarter,  an  average  of  50  new  cli- 
ents were  referred  for  treatment  resulting 
in  approximately  30  clients  being  placed 
in  related  treatment. 

Project  activities  have  expanded  to  in- 
clude interventions  for  domestic  violence 
cases.  The  project  director  has  replicated 
a  program  from  Wrenthem  District 
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Court's  Probation  Division.  The  main 
component  has  been  to  provide  service  to 
the  person  a  restraining  order  was  issued 
against.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this  initia- 
tive is  to  protect  the  victim.  Activities 
have  included  implementing  techniques 
to  calm  the  offender  while  explaining  the 
terms  of  a  restraining  order  and  other  fol- 
low-up services  such  as  assisting  offend- 
ers in  securing  an  alternative  living  situ- 
ation. 


Domestic  Violence  Project 
(Massachusetts  Office  of  Victim  Witness 
Assistance) 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  provide  greater  protection  for 
victims  of  domestic  abuse  by  providing 
personal  counseling  and  safety  planning. 

■  To  reduce  the  negative  effects  of 
domestic  violence  on  victims  by  encour- 
aging their  return  to  court  for  the  10  day 
hearings. 

■  To  develop  a  training  program  for 
the  specialized  domestic  violence  court 
advocates. 

■  To  develop  a  plan  to  maximize 
availability  of  specialized  domestic  vio- 
lence court  advocates. 

Results: 

The  second  year  of  funding  has  allowed 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
training  manual  for  specialized  domestic 
violence  civil  court  advocates.  Funding 
of  this  project  has  resulted  in  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  dynamics  and  effects  of 
abuse  on  numerous  populations  —  hetero- 
sexual women  and  men,  gay  men,  lesbi- 
ans, immigrants  and  refugee  populations, 
non-English  speaking  populations, 
people  with  literacy  difficulties,  differ- 
ently-abled  populations,  children  and  the 


elderly.  In  addition,  the  manual  details 
the  legal  issues  concerning  209A  advo- 
cacy, court  structure  and  processes,  safety 
planning  and  dangerousness  assessment. 


Joey  Fournier  Victim  and  CORI 
Assistance 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  provide  victims  of  violence  and 
victims  before  1984  with  information  and 
assistance  regarding  restraining  orders 
and  CORI  certification. 

Results: 

This  program  provided  1,714  client  ser- 
vices. The  number  of  services  provided 
are  as  follows:  CORI  certification  -  220; 
general  information  -  482;  emotional  sup- 
port -  297;  facilitation  of  victim  input  -  242; 
referrals  -  462;  other  -  11.  A  satisfaction 
survey  administered  indicates  that  clients 
benefitted  greatly  from  services  provided 
to  them. 


Elderly  Protection  Training  Project 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  develop  law  enforcement  cur- 
ricula for  recruit,  in  service  ,and  advanced 
training  in  elder  abuse  protection. 

■  To  conduct  broad  scope  training 
using  the  curricula. 

■  To  increase  knowledge  of  elder 
abuse  and  reporting  laws. 

■  To  increase  reporting  of  elder 
abuse  by  departments  whose  officers  re- 
ceive training. 

Results: 

This  project  has  been  highly  successful  in 
getting  police  officers  to  participate  in  the 
training.  It  has  achieved  its  goal  for  de- 
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veloping  and  implementing  curricula  for 
recruit,  in-service,  and  advanced 
trainings.  Attendance  for  recruit  training 
was  829,  in-service  training  was  234,  and 
advanced  training  was  571.  The  results 
of  a  trainee  questionnaire  suggest  that  the 
training  provides  information  that  offic- 
ers define  as  relevant  and  useful.  The  re- 
sponses were  especially  favorable  on  the 
usefulness  of  information  and  the  quality 
of  presentation  of  material.  Preliminary 
data  from  protective  service  agencies 
showed  an  increase  in  police  officer  re- 
porting of  cases  of  elder  abuse.  This 
evaluation  is  ongoing. 


Operation  Sale  Home  -  Cambridge 
Police  Department 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  create  a  case  management  ap- 
proach to  domestic  violence  that  combines 
the  expertise  of  the  police  department  in 
law  enforcement  with  the  resources  of  the 
community-based  organizations. 

■  To  strengthen  the  links  between 
the  Cambridge  Police  Department  and 
community-based  organizations. 

■  To  use  a  departmental  liaison  to 
monitor  follow  up  action  on  incidents. 

■  To  create  a  database  to  track  do- 
mestic violence  perpetrators  and  inci- 
dents. 

■  To  provide  training  to  officers  to 
improve  their  handling  of  domestic  vio- 
lence cases  and  knowledge  of  information 
needed  to  prosecute  offenders. 

Results: 

The  Cambridge  Police  Department  has 
initiated  and  implemented  most  of  the 
tasks  proposed  in  the  project's  goals.  In- 
troduction of  the  database  has  revealed 
additional  information  needs  of  the  de- 


partment regarding  domestic  violence 
cases.  This  has  led  to  a  change  in  the  da- 
tabase program  to  one  with  broader  re- 
porting capacity.  Between  January  1  and 
July  13,  1994,  484  domestic  violence  inci- 
dents were  reported. 

Seminars  have  been  completed  by  train- 
ing supervisors,  patrol  officers,  recruits 
and  dispatchers.  Additional  instruction 
in  the  areas  of  extensive  report  writing 
and  initial  response  are  scheduled  for  the 
upcoming  year. 

The  department  has  formed  an  advisory 
group  that  developed  a  job  description, 
interviewed  and  selected  a  domestic  vio- 
lence liaison.  The  liaison  works  with  de- 
tectives who  investigate  domestic  vio- 
lence calls  and  follows  up  on  the  victims 
and  batterers.  A  public-awareness  cam- 
paign is  continuous  with  the  liaison  giv- 
ing presentations  to  various  community 
groups,  schools  and  health  professionals. 

The  department  has  purchased  and  de- 
ployed eleven  personal  alarm  systems  in 
homes  where  the  offender  profile  indi- 
cates a  possible  repeat  offense.  The  evalu- 
ation tool  to  study  the  alarm's  effective- 
ness is  being  developed. 


The  Roxbury  Court  Family  Violence 
Project 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  improve  services  to  family  vio- 

lence victims  by  facilitating  interdiscipli- 
nary coordination,  targeting  prosecution 
and  victim  advocacy,  streamlining  oi  the 
court  process,  helping  with  the  court- 
based  family  violence  roundtables,  con- 
ducting victim  surveys,  and  disseminat- 
ing community  legal  education  materials. 
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■  Implementing  multi-victim  and 
substance  abuse  assessments  in  both 
courts  and  within  the  Suffolk  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  Office. 

Results: 

As  a  result  of  project  efforts,  a  scheduling 
order  was  promulgated  by  the  judge  re- 
quiring the  trial  of  all  domestic  violence 
cases  within  30  days  of  arraignment.  The 
court  improved  prosecution  and  case 
management  procedures  for  assistant  dis- 
trict attorneys.  It  evaluated  victim-con- 
tact procedures  for  advocates. 


W.I.S.H.  (Women  in  Search  of  Hope) 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  streamline  sentencing  and  pro- 
bationary services  to  women  convicted  of 
prostitution. 

■  To  assess  their  needs  and  provide 
the  necessary  services. 

■  To  create  a  self  advocacy  handbook 
for  women  that  will  provide  them  with 
options  for  services  and  treatment. 

Results: 

Thirty-eight  clients  received  services.  All 
clients  underwent  assessments.  This  ex- 
ceeded the  goal  of  25-35  women  as  origi- 
nally proposed.  The  program  has  moved 
to  a  larger  and  more  centrally  located 
community  center.  A  solid  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  police,  parole  and  pro- 
bation department  has  developed  due  to 
community  outreach  and  criminal  justice 
networking.  A  referral  brochure  for  cli- 
ents and  a  "Pocket  Survival  Guide"  for 
participants  has  been  printed  and  distrib- 
uted. 


Deterring  Girls  from  Gangs 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  maintain  two  "girls  centers" 
that  provide  alternative  and  constructive 
activities  for  girls,  planned  and  organized 
by  girls; 

■  To  reduce  the  problems,  pressures, 
and  inequalities  confronting  young 
women  from  the  Shelburne  Community 
Centers  and  the  Archdale  Community 
Center  neighborhoods  of  Boston; 

■  To  deter  adolescent  young  women 
from  abusing  substances  and  joining 
gangs. 

■  To  provide  alternatives  to  gang  ac- 
tivities, to  break  the  cycle  of  gang  involve- 
ment, and  to  provide  a  "safe  haven". 

Results: 

During  1993/1994,  approximately  70 
young  women  received  services  at  the 
Shelbourne  and  Archdale  Community 
Centers.  Activities  at  both  sites  have  been 
successful  in  helping  girls  to  lead  safe  and 
healthy  lives  by  avoiding  substance  and 
gang  participation,  providing  safe  and 
constructive  activities  for  adolescent 
young  women  as  an  alternative  to  gang 
involvement,  and  supporting  young 
women  to  develop  the  skills  needed  to 
manage  the  stress  of  daily  life. 


Suffolk  County 

District  Attorney's  Office 

East  Boston  Safe  Neighborhood 

Initiative  (EBSNI) 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  involve  the  key  law  enforce- 
ment, city  agencies,  businesses,  social  ser- 
vice providers,  and  residents  in  strategic 
planning  and  activities  in  order  to  increase 
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the  sense  of  safety  and  security  in  the 
Maverick  Square  area. 

■  To  establish  a  broad-based  EBSNI 
Advisory  Board. 

■  To  provide  a  minimum  of  ten  com- 
munity information  sessions  involving  a 
Community  Liaison \ Victim  Witness  Ad- 
vocate. 

■  To  develop,  translate  and  distrib- 
ute brochures  and  written  information 
about  the  EBSNI  in  English,  Spanish,  Chi- 
nese and  Vietnamese. 

■  To  develop  a  Neighborhood  Polic- 
ing Action  Plan  for  the  targeted  area  that 
incorporates  social  service  intervention, 
business  involvement,  traffic  and  parking 
enforcement,  city  services,  coordinated 
public  infrastructure  investment,  coopera- 
tive law  enforcement  activity,  and  public 
housing  improvements. 

■  To  develop  a  minimum  of  five  co- 
ordinated policing  operations  in  which 
problem  areas  that  have  been  jointly  iden- 
tified result  in  arrests  and  targeted  pros- 
ecution on  the  part  of  the  district 
attorney's  office. 

■  To  resolve  less  serious  complaints 
through  weekly  mediation  sessions, 
thereby  freeing  up  the  court  to  process 
more  complex  prosecution. 

■  To  improve  the  speed  and  success- 
ful prosecution  in  cases  that  have  been 
made  as  a  result  of  the  EBSNI. 

■  To  develop  or  expand  a  minimum 
of  three  social  service  programs  that  ad- 
dress the  needs  and  priorities  identified 
by  the  advisory  board  (e.g.,  family  coun- 
seling within  public  housing  develop- 
ment, parks  department  programs  in 
Lopresti  Park,  youth  employment  involv- 
ing area  teens  and  local  merchants). 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  Results  are 
not  available. 


North  west  District  A  ttomey 

Triad  Programs  in 

Hampshire  &  Frank] in  Counties 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  reduce  the  criminal  victimiza- 
tion of  elder  citizens  and  to  improve  de- 
livery of  law  enforcement  services  to  el- 
ders. 

■  To  link  law  enforcement,  protec- 
tive services,  Councils  on  Aging  and  lo- 
cal elder  representatives  to  address  issues 
related  to  crime  and  the  elderly. 

■  To  establish  Triads  in  46  towns  and 
in  the  city  of  Northampton,  thereby,  cre- 
ating Triads  in  every  city  and  town  in 
Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties. 

■  To  utilize  the  skills  of  elder  citizens 
in  both  identifying  fears  and  concerns  re- 
lating to  crime,  and  developing  with  law 
enforcement  and  elder  service  providers 
remedies  to  prevent  crime. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  Results 
are  not  yet  available. 


Drug  Diversion  Court  for  Boston 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  develop  partnerships  and  col- 
laborations necessary  to  plan,  pilot,  imple- 
ment, evaluate,  and  secure  long-term 
funding  for  the  Drug  Diversion  Court  in 
Boston. 

■  To  successfully  divert  the  sen- 
tences of  drug  involved  offenders  by  us- 
ing the  district  court  as  a  catalyst  to  ini- 
tiate and  sustain  sobriety  and  recovery 
from  drug  addiction. 

■  To  increase  the  available 
jail\prison  space  for  more  violent  offend- 
ers by  diverting  and  assisting  in  the  last- 
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ing  recovery  of  the  non-violent,  drug  in- 
volved offenders. 

■  To  decrease  the  recidivism  rate  of 
those  involved  with  the  Drug  Diversion 
Court  by  addressing  a  major  cause  of 
criminal  behavior:  alcohol  and  drug  ad- 
diction. 

■  To  initiate  and  expand  a  planning 
and  design  team  to  include  members  of 
the  treatment  community,  job  training 
agencies,  business  community,  universi- 
ties and  others. 

■  To  select  a  treatment  provider  to 
serve  a  vendor  collaborator  for  the  drug 
treatment  component  of  the  project. 

■  To  refer  all  alcohol  and  drug  in- 
volved defendants  charged  with  a  non- 
violent offense  for  interview/screening 
with  the  Drug  Diversion  Court's  assigned 
probation  officer. 

■  To  enroll  250  candidates  in  the 
Drug  Diversion  Court  program. 

■  To  develop  written  training  mate- 
rials, guidelines  and  protocols  for  partici- 
pating district  courts. 

■  To  evaluate  both  the  process  and 
outcome  objectives  of  the  Drug  Diversion 
Court. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  The  results 
are  not  yet  available. 


Massachusetts  State  Police 
Violent  Crime  Response  Unit 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

To  establish  a  multi-disciplined  investi- 
gative team  to  respond  to  serious  violent 
crimes  in  order  to  assist  units  with  com- 
plex and  protracted  investigations  of  vio- 
lent crimes. 

■         To  coordinate  investigative  activ- 


ity among  State  Police  units  and  other  in- 
vestigative entities  to  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  those  responsible  for  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  are  identified,  appre- 
hended and  successfully  prosecuted. 
■  To  establish  a  comprehensive  in- 

vestigative lead  management  system 
which  can  be  used  by  State  Police  and 
other  criminal  justice  agencies  to  more 
effectively  perform  their  duties  and  inves- 
tigate crimes. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  Results 
are  not  yet  available. 


Essex  County  District  Attorney's  Office 
Justice  for  Juveniles 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  reduce  incidents  of  violence  and 
substance  abuse  by  developing  partner- 
ships with  the  police,  schools,  and  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  office. 

■  To  effectively  address  cases  involv- 
ing first  time,  non-violent,  juvenile  offend- 
ers. 

■  To  effectively  treat  first  time  non- 
violent offenders. 

■  To  assist  and  educate  the  commu- 
nity to  address  the  needs  of  their  youth. 

■  To  reduce  victimization  of  students 
who  do  not  commit  offenses  but  who  may 
be  adversely  effected  by  the  climate  of 
fear. 

■  To  provide  victim  services  to  pri- 
mary and  secondary  victims  of  violent 
crimes. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  program.  The  re- 
sults are  not  available. 
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The  Massachusetts  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General 
Safe  Neighborhoods  Initiative: 
Communities  First 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  restore  a  sense  of  safety  and 
promise  to  a  community  that  has  been 
plagued  by  the  problems  of  urban  vio- 
lence, unemployment  and  minimal  eco- 
nomic investment. 

■  To  develop  a  multi-agency  ap- 
proach designed  to  reduce  violent  crime 
and  restore  the  neighborhood  through 
social  and  economic  revitalization. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  Results  are 
not  yet  available. 


The  Hampden  County  District  Attorney 
Gang  Task  Force 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  prevent  violence  and  reduction 
through  education,  diversion,  enforce- 
ment, and  prosecution. 

■  To  provide  guidance  to  at  risk 
youth  by  developing  a  speaker's  program. 
Assistant  district  attorneys,  police  officer, 
and  victim\victim  witness  advocates  will 
address  middle  school  age  students  on  the 
importance  of  education  achievement,  job 
opportunity,  self-esteem,  leadership,  in- 
dividuality, career  awareness  and  pride. 

■  To  redirect  gang  members  and 
provide  alternatives  and  positive  support 
structures. 

■  To  gather  information  to  control 
gang  operation  and  expansion. 

■  To  improve  the  security  of  those 
people  who  live  in  public  housing  projects 
and  neighborhoods. 


■  To  prosecute  gang  members,  and 
seek  quicker  trials,  stiffer  penalties,  longer 
confinement,  and  longer  probation  terms 
for  all  defendants  as  measures  to  discour- 
age gang  membership. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  The  results 
are  not  yet  available. 


The  Direct  Intervention  Program 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  address  issues  which  contrib- 
ute to  recidivism  by  youthful  offenders 
in  the  Barnstable  District  Court  jurisdic- 
tion. 

■  To  provide  educational  remediation, 
job  readiness  and  substance  abuse  counsel- 
ing. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  Project.  The  results 
are  not  available. 


Massachusetts  National  Guard  Youth 
Conversation 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  provide  100  youth,  ages  16-21, 
referred  by  local  school  departments,  with 
military  training  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

■  To  receive  instruction  that  will 
enable  them  to  take  and  pass  the  General 
Equivalency  Diploma  Exam. 

■  To  learn  ways  to  better  their  lives, 
live  substance  and  violence  free,  and  share 
these  concepts  through  peer  leadership. 

Results. 

Forty -one  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  20  completed  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corp.  Oi  those  who  graduated 
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from  the  summer  program  on  Cape  Cod, 
34  passed  the  GED.  A  three  month  fol- 
low up  study  revealed:  10  graduates 
found  employment,  one  enrolled  in 
higher  education,  three  found  employ- 
ment and  enrolled  in  higher  education, 
four  tested  for  the  military,  two  found 
employment  and  tested  for  the  military, 
one  enrolled  in  GED  classes  and  three 
found  employment  and  enrolled  in  GED 
classes. 


North  west  District  A  ttorney 
Witness  to  Violence  Project 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  focus  public  and  personal 
awareness  on  the  issue  of  violence  against 
women. 

■  To  increase  understanding  of  the 
devastating  sequences  this  type  of  vio- 
lence has  on  the  lives  of  women,  their 
families  and  society. 

■  To  target  men  to  increase  their  re- 
sponsibility toward  ending  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

■  To  allow  survivors  of  violent  acts 
an  opportunity  to  speak  out  against  vio- 
lence. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  project.  Results  are  not  yet 
available. 


Suffolk  County  District  Courts 
Intermediate  Sanctions  Project 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  implement  an  effective  and  in- 
novative sentencing  option  program  in 
the  three  Suffolk  County  district  courts: 
Dorchester,  Roxbury  and  West  Roxbury. 


■  To  offer  a  safe  and  cost-effective 
means  of  supervising  offenders  in  the 
community,  thereby  maintaining  and  im- 
proving community  ties  with  family,  em- 
ployment and  treatment. 

■  To  work  with  assistant  district  at- 
torneys, chief  probation  officers,  and  pre- 
siding justices  in  each  court  to  develop  a 
final  program  design. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  Results 
are  not  yet  available. 


SYSTEMS 

I  IMPROVEMENT 


The  Criminal  History  Systems  Board 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  carry  out  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Criminal  Record  Im- 
provement. 

■  To  increase  the  ability  of  the  CJIS 
system  to  connect  internal  and  external 
computer  systems. 

■  To  establish  an  electronic  interface 
between  the  CJIS  and  Trial  Courts  com- 
puters. 

■  To  create  a  fingerprint  supported 
Computerized  Criminal  History  system. 

■  To  help  criminal  justice  agencies  to 
meet  FBI  standards  of  NCIC  2000,  III,  and 
NIBRS. 

Results: 

Fifty  police  departments  acquired  capac- 
ity to  provide  NIBRS  data,  either  by  di- 
rect purchase  of  software  or  indirectly  in 
collaboration  with  a  funded  department. 
Twelve  departments  acquired  FAX  equip- 
ment to  speed  up  fingerprint  identifica- 
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tion.  All  of  the  departments  now  have  a 
capacity  for  electronic  exchange  of  data 
with  the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board. 
Fifty-nine  of  the  sixty  departments  pur- 
chased hardware,  software,  or  training 
specified  in  their  grant  applications.  One 
department  did  not  file  required  reports 
and  its  status  is  under  review.  All  of  the 
equipment  purchased  met  current  stan- 
dards for  NCIC  2000  and  FBI  in  informa- 
tion systems. 

Massachusetts  State  Police  State 
Homicide  Tracking  System 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  develop  a  statewide  criminal  in- 
telligence sharing  model  that  meets  the 
needs  of  police  agencies  in  Massachusetts. 

■  To  disseminate  information  to 
multi-jurisdictional  areas. 

■  To  develop  a  homicide  tracking 
system  to  assist  federal,  state  and  local  in- 
vestigators. 

■  To  establish  a  state  clearing  house 
for  VICAP  (Violent  Criminal  Apprehen- 
sion Program  -  FBI)  submissions  and  de- 
velop a  data  base  of  historical  informa- 
tion in  past  homicides. 

■  To  enter  all  1992  - 1994  homicides 
and  custodial  missing  persons  into  the 
data  base  during  the  first  year  of  the 
project. 

■  To  respond  to  300  name  searches 
from  municipal  police  agencies  in  the  first 
year  of  the  project. 

■  To  develop  investigative  leads  in 
100  cases  in  the  first  year. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  The  results 
are  not  yet  available. 


Division  of  Investigation  and 
Intelligence  Systems  Improvement 
Massachusetts  State  Police 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  establish  a  comprehensive  case 
management  and  intelligence  system 
which  can  be  used  by  State  Police  units 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
more  effectively  investigate  crimes  and 
exchange  information. 

■  To  coordinate  investigative  activi- 
ties among  State  Police  units  and  other 
agencies  to  increase  the  likelihood  that 
those  responsible  for  the  commission  of 
crimes  are  identified,  apprehended  and 
successfully  prosecuted,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  future  violent  crime  by  the 
incarceration  of  violent  offenders. 

■  To  eliminate  duplication  of  effort 
during  multi-jurisdictional  criminal  in- 
vestigations while  simultaneously  im- 
proving the  completeness,  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  criminal  justice  informa- 
tion system. 

■  To  replace  existing  CJIS  terminals 
with  information  systems  compatible 
with  the  requirements  oi  NCIC  2000. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  The  re- 
sults are  not  yet  available. 


Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation 

Goals  and  Objectives 

■  To  carry  out  recommendations  oi 
the  Task  Force  on  Criminal  Record  Im- 
provement. 

■  To  increase  the  abilitv  oi  the  CJIS 
system  to  connect  internal  and  external 
computer  systems. 

■  To  establish  an  electronic  interface 
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between  the  CJIS  and  Trial  Courts  com- 
puters. 

■  To  create  a  fingerprint  supported 
Computerized  Criminal  History  System. 

■  To  progress  in  meeting  FBI  stan- 
dards of  NCIC  2000,  in,  and  NIBRS. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  The  OCP 
has  established  the  electronic  interface. 
The  interface  is  a  Task  Force  recommen- 
dation. It  connects  CJIS  with  the  proba- 
tion computer.  Additional  results  will  be 
accomplished  by  July  1995. 


Metropolitan  Boston  Transit  Authority 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  carry  out  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Criminal  Record  Im- 
provement. 

■  To  increase  the  ability  of  the  CJIS 
system  to  connect  internal  and  external 
computer  systems. 

■  To  improve  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion in  the  dispatch  system. 

■  To  progress  in  meeting  FBI  stan- 
dards of  NCIC  2000,  III,  and  NIBRS. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  It  has  re- 
placed outmoded  model  286  microcom- 
puters with  ones  that  meet  NCIC  2000 
standards.  Dispatch  recording  equipment 
allows  faster  and  more  complete  access 
to  incident  information.  Additional  re- 
sults will  be  available  in  July  1995. 


Hot  Spot  Crime  Mapping 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■         To  adopt  the  concept  of  computer 
mapping  to  the  State  Police  crime  analy- 


sis function.  To  implement  data  input 
procedures  from  3  regions  of  the  state  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  project. 

Results: 

This  is  a  new  FY  1994  project.  Results 
are  not  yet  available. 


Local  Systems  Improvement 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

■  To  carry  out  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Criminal  Record  Im- 
provement for  local  agencies. 

■  To  increase  the  ability  of  CJIS  sys- 
tem to  connect  internal  and  external  com- 
puter systems  with  local  systems. 

■  To  improve  the  completeness  and 
timeliness  of  UCR,  NIBRS,  and  criminal 
record  information  provided  by  local  de- 
partments to  the  state  CJIS. 

■  To  help  local  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies to  meet  FBI  standards  of  NCIC  2000, 
III,  and  NIBRS. 

Results: 

This  program  improved  the  criminal 
record  information  systems  of  local  po- 
lice departments.  It  improved  their  ca- 
pacity to  provide  accurate  and  timely  in- 
formation needed  by  criminal  record  in- 
formation systems  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Fifty  police  departments  acquired  capac- 
ity to  provide  NIBRS  data,  either  by  di- 
rect purchase  of  software  or  indirectly  in 
collaboration  with  a  funded  department. 
Twelve  departments  acquired  FAX  equip- 
ment to  speed  up  fingerprint  identifica- 
tion. All  of  the  departments  now  have  a 
capacity  for  electronic  exchange  of  data 
with  the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board. 
Fifty-nine  of  the  sixty  departments  pur- 
chased hardware,  software,  or  training 
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specified  in  their  grant  applications.  One  department  did  not  file  required  reports  and  its 
status  is  under  review.  All  of  the  equipment  purchased  met  current  standards  for  NCIC 
2000  and  FBI  III  information  systems. 

The  following  graph  depicts  the  current  level  of  state  funding  for  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  the  legislature  appropriated  11  million  new  dollars  for  local  community 
policing  programs. 
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This  graph  depicLs  the  current  funding  level  of  stale  dollars  lo  ibe  various  criminal  justice  agencies  within  the 
state.    Id  addition,  the  legislature  appropriated  11  million  new  dollars  for  local  community  policing  programs. 
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STRATEGY     GOALS 


As  part  of  the  agency's  mission,  we 
intend  to  capitalize  on  the  federal 
resources  awarded  to  the  state  by 
focusing  the  primary  goals  in  four  areas: 
violence  prevention,  drug  treatment,  law 
enforcement,  and  improvements  to  the 
computerization  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  goals  of  programs  will  be 
achieved  through  collaborative  planning 
and  unification  of  resources. 

Law  Enforcement 

■  To  reduce  drug  and  violent  crime- 
related  activities  and  the  availability  of  il- 
licit controlled  substances  through  com- 
bined resources  and  activities  of 
multijurisdictional  task  forces; 

■  To  revitalize  neighborhoods  by  de- 
veloping collaborative  model  projects  at 
the  state  level  that  will  interface  with  the 
efforts  of  local  law  enforcement  agencies; 

■  To  disrupt  and  eliminate  street 
gangs  and  other  criminal  organizations  by 
enhancing  the  quality  of  apprehension,  in- 
vestigation, and  the  prosecution  by  law 
enforcement  agencies; 

■  To  reduce  street-level  and  domes- 
tic violence  through  the  development  of 
community  policing  programs,  integrat- 
ing community  based  resources  and  citi- 
zen support. 

Treatment 

■  To  continue  drug  treatment  inter- 
ventions including  testing  for  illicit  sub- 
stances at  all  levels  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  from  the  courts  through  proba- 
tion within  the  houses  of  correction  and 
state  prison  system,  and  for  inmates  treat- 
ment on  demand  once  they  are  released 
from  prison,  and  in  their  receiving  com- 
munities; 

■  To  carry  out  a  continuum  of  treat- 


ment services  for  imprisoned  men  and 
women  in  Massachusetts  correctional  fa- 
cilities in  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction,  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  community  substance 
abuse  treatment  providers; 

■  To  work  with  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services  as  they  set  up  model  pro- 
grams to  provide  substance  abuse  and 
violence  prevention  for  youth  in  their  cus- 
tody; 

■  To  reduce  the  number  of  incarcer- 
ated substance  abusers  by  providing  treat- 
ment and  education. 

Prevention 

■  To  curtail  street-level  violence  and 
drug  abuse  by  reducing  the  number  of 
school  dropouts  and  expulsions; 

■  To  promote  public  safety  by  pro- 
viding interagency  initiatives  that  will  re- 
vitalize communities  and  encourage  com- 
munication between  youth  authorities, 
expedite  intervention,  treatment  and 
prosecution; 

■  To  reduce  the  demand  for  alcohol 
and  drugs  among  youth  by  establishing 
model  drug  and  violence  prevention  pro- 
grams; 

■  To  educate  and  involve  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

Modernization  and  Improvement  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  System 

■  To  establish  a  computerized  sys- 
tem of  interface  between  all  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  that  maintain  crimi- 
nal records; 

■  To  develop  the  state's  capacity  for 
meeting  requirements  of  Project  2000  of 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
and  the  FBI  Interstate  Identification  Index 
system; 

■  To  expand  and  update  the  Auto- 
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mated  Fingerprint  Information  System  to 
allow  fingerprint  verification  of  all  offend- 
ers in  the  criminal  justice  system; 
■  To  continue  to  upgrade  manage- 
ment information  systems  for  the  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 


RESOURCE     NEEDS 


Courts 

The  enactment  of  court  reform  in  1992  al- 
lowed for  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Justice  for  Adrninistration  and 
Management.  This  office  has  established 
effective  management  of  the  system  and 
has  clearly  delineated  authority  over  the 
administration  of  the  trial  court. 

Funding  has  been  provided  to  develop  a 
plan  for  computerization  of  the  court  sys- 
tem. Currently  the  lack  of  such  a  system 
has  led  to  poorly  managed  court  dockets, 
finances,  and  a  lack  of  oversight  of  crimi- 
nals and  suspects.  Although  automation 
efforts  are  underway  in  several  depart- 
ments, it  is  estimated  that  $70  million  dol- 
lars is  needed  for  a  total  case  and  fiscal 
management  system. 

Ju  venile  Justice 

Over  2,000  high-risk,  violent  delinquent 
youth  in  Massachusetts  are  in  the  custody 
of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services. 
These  children  need  a  multidisciplined 
model  for  treatment.  Alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  services  are  integral  to  the 
agency  mission  of  protecting  public  safety 
and  rehabilitating  youthful  offenders. 

The  current  needs  of  the  department  are: 
for  more  bed  space  in  assessment,  secure 
detention  and  treatment  programs;  addi- 
tional community  and  regional  casework- 
ers for  youth  who  are  monitored  in  the 


community;  and  additional  substance 
abuse  training  to  staff  and  secure  treat- 
ment programs. 

Prosecution 

The  district  attorneys'  offices  are  indepen- 
dent agencies  within  the  Executive  Branch 
of  state  government.  Each  office  not  only 
prosecutes  cases,  but  each  district  attor- 
ney, along  with  the  attorney  general,  has 
broad  discretion  in  handling  cases  and 
engaging  law  enforcement  to  advance  im- 
provements in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
While  the  number  of  cases  handled  in  the 
system  have  not  increased  dramatically, 
the  number  of  serious  violent  offenses  has 
risen. 

Specialized  bureaus  within  each  district 
attorney's  jurisdictions  would  aid  in  of- 
fender prosecution  and  victim  assistance. 
Child  abuse  units,  drug  and  warrant  task 
forces,  elderly  abuse  and  domestic  vio- 
lence programs,  and  also,  repeat  felon  and 
white  collar  crime  units  are  understaffed. 

The  escalation  of  violence  by  and  between 
juvenile  offenders  requires  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  courts,  schools,  community  and 
social  service  providers  with  the  district 
attorneys  to  formulate  strategies  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  at  the  local  level.  This 
partnership  must  work  in  partnership  to 
decrease  juvenile  crime,  violent  behavior 
and  substance  abuse  to  preserve  public 
safety  and  the  quality  of  life. 

Law  Enforcement 

In  September  1994,  MCC]  conducted  a 
survey  on  drug  and  crime  problems  to 
identify  gaps  in  services  and  resource 
need  for  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Police  executives  were 
asked  to  rank  programs  that  thev  believed 
had  the  greatest  impact  on  the  problems 
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of  drugs  and  violence.  The  departments 
were  also  asked  to  rank  the  training  pro- 
grams that  would  be  most  helpful  in  ad- 
dressing these  problems. 

The  need  to  support  demand  reduction, 
community  policing  and  youth  preven- 
tion programs  with  adequate  resources 
would  offer  youth  positive  alternatives 
to  gang  and  criminal  involvement.  Com- 
munities must  make  a  commitment  to 
create  partnerships  with  police  and  ex- 
pand the  resources  of  local  government, 
businesses  and  schools. 

The  survey  instrument  showed  the  top 
four  training  needs  were  in  areas  of  do- 
mestic violence,  street  survival  skills, 
community  policing  and  patrol  tactics. 
To  complement  existing  community  po- 
licing programs,  a  comprehensive  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  program  is 
needed  to  challenge  citizens.  Commu- 
nity members  must  accept  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems, and  confront  directly  those  condi- 
tions that  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
life  in  their  community. 

Training  needs  in  conflict  resolution  and 
mediation  ranked  number  five  and  sen- 
sitivity awareness  ranked  number  six. 
This  suggests  the  need  for  additional 
training  and  personnel  development  for 
law  enforcement  officers.  To  reflect  the 
shift  from  rigid  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  conventional  police  operations,  train- 
ing must  encompass  greater  flexibility, 
adaptability  and  teamwork.  Individual 
officers  must  be  taught  a  variety  of  skills 
necessary  to  address  the  complex  prob- 
lems that  are  found  in  contemporary  so- 
ciety. 


Other  improvements  are  needed  in  law 
enforcement  information  management 
and  communication  systems  capabilities. 
Additional  funding  is  essential  to  setting 
up  comprehensive  statewide  communica- 
tions systems  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Furthermore,  the  improvements  in 
capabilities  of  a  statewide  computer  based 
information  systems  basis  will  allow  law 
enforcement  information  systems  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  be  compatible  with  planned 
national  systems  such  as  NCIC  2000.  Such 
improvement  to  an  infrastructure  would 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  and  enable 
law  enforcement  to  track  an  offender 
through  the  entire  criminal  justice  system. 
Information  would  be  available  from  in- 
vestigation and  arrest,  to  disposition  of 
cases  and  location  of  incarceration,  when 
applicable. 

Sustained  support  to  efforts  in  upgrading 
forensic,  ballistic  and  evidence  analysis 
capabilities  to  enhance  investigative  and 
prosecutors'  efforts  is  another  area  in  de- 
mand. Training  and  demonstrations  in 
new  technologies  in  law  enforcement 
could  better  equip  agencies  and  simplify 
the  transfer  of  technology  from  the  mili- 
tary to  law  enforcement  use. 


Victim  Witness 

A  study  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  of 
Victim  Assistance  (MOV A)  revealed  that 
in  1992,  two-thirds  of  the  state's  district, 
superior  and  probate  courts  were  without 
domestic  violence  court  advocacy.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  need,  a  specialized  training 
manual  was  developed  by  the  Domestic 
Violence  Project  staff.  The  training  pro- 
gram and  certification  process  for  the  civil 
domestic  violence  advocates  is  now  in  pro- 
cess. 
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The  State  Judicial  Institute  has  trained 
some  judges  and  court  personnel  to  deal 
with  domestic  violence,  but  training  needs 
to  be  expanded  to  include  all  judges, 
clerks,  court,  and  probation  officers  to 
ensure  proper  prosecution  of  these  cases 
and  assistance  to  the  victim.  MOVA  has 
been  working  with  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services'  four  regional  advocacy  cen- 
ters to  coordinate  training  and  services. 
It  is  their  hope  that  the  state  legislature 
will  fund  more  civil  advocacy  positions. 

Corrections 

Of  the  approximately  11,000  persons  in- 
carcerated in  the  state  correction  institu- 
tions, less  than  5  percent  are  women.  The 
average  reading  level  is  that  of  an  eighth 
grader  and  math  ability  is  about  that  of  a 
fourth  grader.  Eighty  percent  of  the  total 
population  has  had  no  skilled  occupa- 
tional training. 

The  educational  and  vocational  needs  of 
these  men  and  women  are  currently 
unmet.  Beyond  educational  and  GED  in- 
struction, preparation  for  integration  into 
the  community  is  necessary.  Impulse  con- 
trol management,  violence  reduction  and 
employment  skills  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  inmates. 

Substance  abuse  treatment  and  AIDS 
education  must  be  presented  with  preven- 
tive prograrnrning.  All  forms  of  training 
and  education  should  be  available  to  non- 
English  speaking  persons.  The  curricu- 
lum must  also  be  culturally  diverse  and 
gender  specific.  Education  and  training 
are  pivotal  to  the  successful  integration 
of  the  post-incarcerated  offender  popula- 
tion. 


COORDINATION    OF 
EFFORTS    WITH 
NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 


The  state  strategy  embraces  many 
federal  initiatives  of  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  All  programs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth receiving  federal  support  un- 
der the  formula  grant  program  must  dis- 
play a  multidiciplinary  and  cross-agency 
link  to  service  delivery.  The  multi-juris- 
dictional  task  forces  will  be  encouraged 
to  commit  a  larger  matching  portion  of 
their  forfeited  assets  to  secure  operations 
in  their  respective  communities.  Commu- 
nity policing  and  neighborhood  revital- 
ization  projects  are  examples  of  commu- 
nity-based approaches  to  drug  and  vio- 
lent crime  problems.  Continuation  fund- 
ing is  contingent  upon  past  progress  and 
demonstrated  community  support. 

The  Committee  has  made  a  commitment 
to  continuation  funding  of  innovative  pro- 
grams addressing  violence  prevention, 
alternatives  to  incarceration  and  treatment 
to  the  underserved  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. Monies  are  earmarked  for  sys- 
tem improvement  through  the  Criminal 
History  Systems  Board  and  through  com- 
petitive bidding  for  local  police  depart- 
ments. 


FEDERAL,  STATE 
AND    LOCAL 
COORDINATION 


The  Violence  Prevention  Task  Force 
The  MCCJ  Executive  Director  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Violence  Prevention  Task  Force. 
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This  working  group,  established  by  the 
state's  Department  of  Education,  meets 
periodically  to  share  information  and 
evaluate  violence  prevention  efforts.  It 
includes  representatives  from  state  agen- 
cies, private  nonprofit  organizations,  dis- 
trict attorneys'  offices,  and  federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Members  collaborate 
on  the  development  of  a  more  effective 
strategy  to  prevent  violence. 

Child  Sexual  Exploitation 

Due  to  the  recent  use  of  new  computer 
technology  to  lure  unsuspecting  juveniles 
for  sexual  exploitation,  a  multiagency, 
multidisciplinary  task  force  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Massachusetts.  This  task 
force  consists  of  several  federal,  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  prosecutors. 
They  are  currently  meeting  to  formulate 
methods  for  the  effective  detection,  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  these  inci- 
dents. 

A  federal  OJJDP  discretionary  grant  of 
$200,000  has  been  awarded  to  the  Educa- 
tion Development  Corporation  (EDO  of 
Newton,  MA ,  to  formulate  a  protocol  for 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. MCCJ  has  acted  as  liaison  between 
EDC  and  various  investigative  agencies 
to  facilitate  this  project. 

Community  Violence  Prevention 

This  project,  initiated  in  October  1993,  is 
funded  by  private  foundation  resources 
and  is  chaired  by  Dr.  Deborah  Pothrow- 
Stith  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health.  MCCJ  is  represented  on  the  advi- 
sory board.  The  long  term  goals  of  this 
program  are: 

■  To  develop  a  violence  prevention 
model     program     comprising     key 


elements,each  of  which  has  its  own  par- 
ticular evaluation  measures; 

■  To  increase  the  expertise  and  ca- 
pacity of  program  operators,  policy  mak- 
ers, grantmakers,  and  community  lead- 
ers by  disseminating  the  model  and  es- 
tablishing a  resource  center  for  ongoing 
technical  assistance; 

■  To  build  partnerships  through  a 
new  coalition  of  national,  local  and  com- 
munity foundations  committed  to  gain- 
ing expertise  in  the  area  of  violence  pre- 
vention; 

■  To  develop  a  proposal  to  fund  a  pi- 
lot evaluation  project. 

Community  Policing  in 
New  England 

The  New  England  Community-Police 
Crime  Prevention  Partnership  (NECP2), 
a  nonprofit  membership  organization, 
facilitates  regional  cooperation  between 
law  enforcement  and  government  agen- 
cies. The  partnership  focuses  on  regional 
and  state  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing; the  establishment  of  proactive  com- 
munity-based prevention  and  partner- 
ships. MCCJ  staff  has  served  on  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Chelsea  Domestic 
Violence  Roundtable 

The  Chelsea  Domestic  Violence  Round- 
table,  initiated  by  the  Weed  and  Seed  pro- 
gram manager,  addresses  issues  faced  by 
women  affected  by  domestic  violence. 
Representatives  from  law  enforcement 
and  community  based  providers  discuss 
difficulties  and  issues  concerning  domes- 
tic violence  in  Chelsea.  Currently,  the 
group  is  beginning  to  address  more  spe- 
cific issues  facing  women  who  are  expe- 
riencing difficulties  in  traveling  to  Cam- 
bridge from  Chelsea  due  to  the  temporary 
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location  of  the  court  in  Cambridge.  The 
Chelsea  Police,  Chelsea  Housing  Author- 
ity, Suffolk  County  District  Attorney's 
Office,  Harvard  Battered  Women's  Advo- 
cacy Project,  Harbor  Me,  Safe  Haven  and 
other  human  service  providers  are  repre- 
sented at  the  monthly  meetings. 

Latinos  Unidos  Against 
Domestic  Violence 

The  Weed  and  Seed  program  manager  is 
collaborating  with  Latinos  United  Against 
Domestic  Violence.  This  is  a  newly 
formed  group  that  is  beginning  to  iden- 
tify the  gaps  in  violence  prevention  and 
support  services  for  Latino's  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  group  meets  once  a  month  in 
Boston.  Battered  Women's  shelters,  state 
employees,  Office  for  Refugees  and  Im- 
migrants and  Battered  Intervention  Pro- 
grams are  all  represented. 

Latinos  Advisory  Committee 

Spanish  speaking  women  who  had  part- 
ners attending  EMERGE,  a  batterers' 
treatment  program,  received  little  or  no 
support  offered  to  English  speaking 
women.  Recruitment  of  Spanish  speak- 
ing counselors  and  personnel  was  prob- 
lematic. In  emergencies,  Latina  women 
did  not  identify  themselves  as  battered 
and  did  not  seek  services  from  shelters. 
As  a  result,  the  Weed  and  Seed  program 
manager  formed  the  Latino  Advisory 
Committee  that  helps  Emerge  recruit  per- 
sonnel and  address  issues  that  staff  mav 
not  identify.  Currently,  discussions  have 
focused  on  starting  a  support  group  for 
Latina  women  who  have  partners  at 
Emerge. 


SYSTEMS 
IMPROVEMENT 


Criminal  Record  Improvement  Group 

This  multi-agency  group  develops  proce- 
dures to  carry  out  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  for  Improvement  of  Criminal 
History  Records.  It  also  shares  informa- 
tion to  coordinate  multiagency  efforts  and 
proposes  revisions  and  updates  to  the 
state  plan  for  improvement  of  criminal 
record  information.  Coordinated  priori- 
ties include  improvements  of  fingerprint 
offender  identifications  and  use  of  Of- 
fender Based  Tracking  Numbers  (OBTN). 

National  Institute  of  Justice  Domestic 
Violence  Advisory  Group 

This  group  coordinates  efforts  between 
states  to  study  domestic  violence.  It  ad- 
vises NIJ  on  research  priorities  on  this 
subject,  proposes  new  topics  for  study, 
and  critiques  ongoing  projects.  Com- 
ments by  the  group  reduce  duplication  of 
efforts  and  promote  complementary 
projects. 

National  Institute  of  Justice  State 
Capacity  Building  Working  Group 

Members  from  different  states  share  in- 
formation on  new  strategies  for  evaluat- 
ing criminal  justice  programs.  They  pro- 
vide advice  on  how  to  make  evaluation 
results  more  complementary,  efficient, 
and  relevant  to  policy  decision  making. 
The  group  promotes  research  having  na- 
tional implication.  It  develops  research 
procedures  that  can  be  applied  to  evalu- 
ating diverse  projects  in  other  states. 

Justice  Research  and  Statistics 
Association  Executive  Committee 

The  Committee  promotes  multi-state  re- 
search efforts  and  comparability  of  evalu- 
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ation  data.  It  holds  meetings  of  research- 
ers and  planners  working  on  similar  is- 
sues and  acts  as  a  coordinator  for  multi- 
state  projects  of  Statistical  Analysis  Cen- 
ters. It  offers  a  computerized  index  to 
state  research  documents  so  researchers 
may  avoid  duplication  of  efforts  and  build 
on  lessons  learned  in  other  states.  Tech- 
nical assistance  is  also  arranged  for  states 
working  on  information  improvements. 


MODE  L 

COLLABORATIVE 
INITIATIVES 


In  response  to  a  1994  statewide  Request 
for  Proposals  entitled  "Competitive 
Bidding  Process  for  Violence  Preven- 
tion Initiatives/'  many  innovative  and  col- 
laborative program  models  were  funded. 
To  remain  consistent  with  multi  agency 
approaches  in  reducing  violent  crime  and 
promoting  public  safety,  all  applicants 
were  required  to  submit  plans  following 
this  idea.  Described  below  are  two  ex- 
emplary programs  who  are  applying 
these  efforts. 

The  Safe  Neighborhood  Initiative 

The  Massachusetts  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Suffolk  County  District 
Attorney  has  initiated  "Safe  Neighbor- 
hood" projects.  Both  are  modeled  after 
the  "Weed  and  Seed"  program  design  and 
are  active  in  Boston's  Dorchester  and  East 
Boston  neighborhoods.  Efforts  are  de- 
signed to  deliver  multi  agency  approaches 
toward  the  revitalization  of  communities 
plagued  by  a  variety  of  social  problems. 


The  Middlesex  County 

District  A  ttorney's 

Community  Based  Justice  Program 

The  Middlesex  Community  Based  Justice 
Program  addresses  the  increasing  inci- 
dence of  violence  among  the  youthful 
population  in  Middlesex  County.  To 
achieve  this  mission  the  project  brings 
together  social  service  professionals, 
youth  agency  representatives,  local  com- 
munity leaders,  police  officers,  school  of- 
ficials, probation  officers  and  other  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  a  weekly  forum. 
At  each  session,  troubled  youth  in  each 
community  where  the  program  is  active, 
are  discussed  individually  and  a  multi 
agency  approach  determines  the  course 
of  action,  accordingly. 


NATIONAL 
DRUG    CONTROL 
S  T  R  A  T  E  G  Y 


Following  the  policy  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts'  strategy  encourages  the 
coordination  of  efforts  by  federal,  state 
and  local  criminal  justice  agencies.  The 
state  has  "passed  through"  funding  for 
community  policing,  neighborhood  revi- 
talization programs  and  continues  fund- 
ing multi-jurisdictional  task  force  efforts. 
Drug  and  violence  prevention  programs 
are  funded  throughout  the  state  in  urban, 
suburban  and  rural  areas.  The  majority 
of  these  efforts  are  collaborations  with  the 
attorney  general,  district  attorneys,  victim 
assistance  agencies,  National  Guard,  state 
police,  local  law  enforcement  and  non- 
profit providers.  Alternative  disposi- 
tional approaches  include  a  Boston-based 
drug  diversion  court  and  drug  treatment 
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program  in  state  institutions,  county 
houses  of  correction  and  the  state's  youth 
services  agency. 

The  Massachusetts  state  strategy  includes 
the  following  goals  of  the  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy: 


To  reduce  the  number  of  drug  us- 


ers; 


■  To  expand  treatment  capacity  and 
services  and  increase  treatment  effective- 
ness so  that  those  who  need  treatment  can 
receive  it; 

■  To  target  intensive  treatment  ser- 
vices for  hard  core  drug  using  popula- 
tions and  special  populations,  including 
adults  and  adolescents  in  custody  or  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  pregnant  women,  and 
women  with  dependant  children; 

■  To  help  local  communities  in  de- 
veloping effective  prevention  programs; 

■  To  create  safe  and  healthy  environ- 
ments in  which  children  and  adolescents 
can  live,  grow,  learn  and  develop; 

■  To  strengthen  linkages  among  the 
prevention,  treatment,  criminal  justice 
communities  and  other  supportive  ser- 
vices, such  as  employment  and  training; 

■  To  reduce  domestic  drug  related 
crime  and  violence; 

■  Reduce  all  domestic  drug  produc- 
tion and  availability,  and  continue  to  tar- 
get for  investigation  and  prosecution 
those  who  illegally  import,  manufacture, 
and  distribute  dangerous  drugs  and  who 
illegally  divert  pharmaceuticals  and  listed 
chemicals. 


FUNDING 
PRIORITIES 


In  the  spring  of  1994,  a  competitive  bid 
process  was  initiated  for  state  govern- 
ment entities  to  address  service  gaps 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Applicants 
had  to  identify  and  document  the  pro- 
gram need  and  address  both  new  and  in- 
novative solutions  to  the  problems.  This 
year,  the  priority  areas  under  which  pro- 
grams may  apply  for  continuation  fund- 
ing are:  collaborative  efforts  toward  vio- 
lence prevention,  support  of  community 
policing  programs,  treatment  for  the  in- 
carcerated and  non-incarcerated  offender, 
intermediate  sanctions,  multi-jurisdic- 
tional  countercrime  task  forces  and  sys- 
tems improvement  for  state  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies. 

A  program's  first  year  of  operation  had 
to  be  secured  with  a  25  percent  hard  cash 
match  contribution.  Applicants  in  their 
second  and  third  year  of  funding  must  in- 
crease their  matching  commitment  to  50 
percent.  Fourth  and  final  year  programs, 
except  for  victims  programs  and  multi-ju- 
risdictional  and  gang  efforts,  must  match 
seventy-five  percent  of  federal  costs.  All 
funding  decisions  are  based  upon  ongo- 
ing evaluation  methods,  demonstration  of 
need,  and  a  program's  past  progress.  The 
following  programs  will  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  continuation  funding  in  FY  95: 

Law  Enforcement 

-  Community  Policing 

-  Neighborhood  Revitalization 

-  Multi  jurisdictional  Task  Forces 

-  Statewide  Buy  Money  Pool 
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Treatment 

-  Stress  Reduction 

-  Massachusetts  Gateway  Project 

-  Parole's  Eastern /Western  Substance 
Abuse  Project 

-  People  to  People 

-  Houses  of  Corrections  Substance  Abuse 
Treatment  Project 

-  Hampden  County  Criminal  Justice 
Collaborative 

-  DYS  -  Train  the  Trainer 

Prevention 

-  Repeat  Felon  Sentencing  Project 

-  Community  Based  Justice  Program 

-  S.C.O.R.E. 

-  Bristol  County  Juvenile  Diversion 
Program 

-  Project  Intervention 

-  HOVA  Domestic  Violence  Project 

-  Joey  Fournier  Victim  &  CORI  Assistance 

-  Elderly  Protection  Training 

-  Operation  Safe  Home 

-  Roxbury  Court  Family  Violence  Project 

-  WISH 

-  Deterring  Girls  from  Gangs 

-  East  Boston  Safe  Neighborhood 
Initiative 

-  Triad  Program 

-  Drug  Diversion  Court 

-  Violent  Crime  Response  Unit 

-  Justice  for  Juveniles 

-  Communities  First 

-  Hampden  County  Gang  Task  Force 

-  Direct  Intervention 

-  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

-  Witness  to  Violence  Project 

-  Suffolk  County  Intermediate  Sanctions 

Systems  Improvement 

-  Criminal  History  Systems  Board 

-  State  Homicide  Tracking 

-  Metropolitan  Boston  Transit  Authority 

-  Hot  Spot  Mapping 


New  Initiatives  for  FY  1995 

In  the  Spring  of  1995,  the  Committee  will 
accept  proposals  from  local  government 
agencies  for  criminal  justice  systems  im- 
provement through  a  competitive  bid  pro- 
cess. These  projects  will  compliment  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Task  Force  on 
Criminal  Record  Improvement.  They  may 
either  directly  carry  out  Task  Force  rec- 
ommendations or  provide  a  basis  for 
meeting  information  systems  require- 
ments of  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  Project  2000  (NCIC  2000),  the  Na- 
tional Incident  Based  Reporting  System 
(NIBRS),  or  the  FBI  Interstate  Identifica- 
tion Index  (III).  These  proposals  will  rep- 
resent collaborative  efforts  that  will  im- 
prove information  quality  and  availabil- 
ity. Projects  that  allow  sharing  informa- 
tion between  criminal  justice  agencies  will 
be  encouraged. 

A  Request  for  Proposals  for  state  systems 
improvement  will  extend  work  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Task  Force  for  Crimi- 
nal Record  Improvement.  It  will  expand 
fingerprint  verification  of  criminal  records 
and  extend  linkage  of  crirninal  records  be- 
tween state  and  local  information  systems. 
The  RFP  will  emphasize  collaborative  ef- 
forts among  state  agencies  or  between 
state  and  local  agencies. 

A  Request  for  Proposals  for  local  system's 
improvement  will  be  based  on  develop- 
ing the  capacity  of  local  agencies  to  pro- 
vide information  essential  to  an  integrated 
criminal  justice  information  system.  This 
will  include  software,  training,  program- 
ming, and  printer  hardware  to  attach  Of- 
fender Based  Tracking  Numbers(OBTN) 
to  every  arrest.  OBTNs  will  then  be  linked 
with  verified  fingerprint  identifications  to 
provide  positive  ID  of  offender  informa- 
tion and  allow  tracking  offenders  through 
the  criminal  justice  system. 
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EVALUATION 
PLAN 


Evaluating  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  and 
System  Improvement  grants  has 
three  purposes:  documenting 
implementation,  effectiveness,  and  out- 
comes. It  also  provides  information  for 
revising  each  year's  Drug  Strategy.  The 
evaluations  are  as  consistent  as  possible 
with  protocols  and  requirements  of  the 
State  Reporting  and  Evaluation  Program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  (SREP) 
and  BJA  guidelines  for  evaluating  drug 
enforcement  programs.  Massachusetts  is 
using  the  new  computerized  Project  Re- 
porting System  (PRS)  of  BJA  for  collect- 
ing project  information. 

Grant  conditions  require  subgrantees  to 
include  an  explicit  evaluation  component 
in  their  projects,  including  measures  of 
program  implementation  and  results. 
Data  will  be  collected  for  the  priority  ar- 
eas of  the  strategy.  This  information  helps 
revise  the  strategy  in  subsequent  years 
and  clarifies  issues  of  interest  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  following  sections  dis- 
cuss areas  and  projects  proposed  in  the 
strategy  and  how  the  state  will  approach 
their  evaluation.  This  plan  does  not  re- 
quest waivers  for  evaluation  of  projects. 
The  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  may 
request  waivers  for  some  projects  during 
the  year.  Evaluability  assessments  of  the 
programs  will  determine  subsequent  re- 
quests. The  evaluations  cover  four  areas: 
law  enforcement,  prevention,  restorative 
justice  and  systems  improvement. 


LAW 
ENFORCEMENT. 


Evaluating  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams will  focus  on  the  results  of 
these  programs  on  improving  the 
law  enforcement  and  prosecutorial  pro- 
cess. It  will  examine  apprehension,  inca- 
pacitation, and  retributive  outcomes  of 
these  programs.  Law  enforcement  evalu- 
ation will  also  study  restorative  outcomes 
in  programs  that  have  a  restitution  com- 
ponent. 

Improving  Law  Enforcement 

To  maintain  trend  data,  evaluation  of  task 
forces  will  use  the  same  measures  as  in 
previous  years  (arrests,  drug  removals, 
weapon  seizures,  asset  forfeitures).  Data 
collected  will  also  be  coordinated  with  re- 
quirements of  the  BJA  State  Reporting  and 
Evaluation  Program  (SREP).  Additional 
measures  will  collect  information  on  sub- 
stance abuse,  violent  crime,  and  other 
priorities  of  community  policing  pro- 
grams. 

The  evaluation  will  collect  survey  and 
qualitative  information  from  visits  to  a 
sample  of  sites.  Site  visits  will  continue 
examining  overtime  use  and  prevention 
of  "burnout."  Qualitative  information 
will  also  be  collected  on  interesting  project 
developments,  problems  in  implementa- 
tion and  impacts  of  the  project.  The  quali- 
tative information  will  be  used  to  inter- 
pret quantitative  findings  and  to  assess 
issues  for  which  quantitative  measures  are 
not  available.  In  addition,  project-specific 
criteria  will  be  developed  based  on 
unique  or  innovative  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

Previous  evaluations  described  the  imple- 
mentation and  activity  oi  the  task  forces 
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to  better  understand  what  the  projects  do. 
They  also  assessed  projects  in  domestic 
violence  training,  elder  abuse,  community 
policing  and  treatment  for  incarcerated 
offenders.  Evaluation  of  this  year's  task 
forces  will  also  examine  relative  project 
efficiency  and  impacts.  Impacts  will  be 
examined  using  information  on  changes 
in  drug  availability,  purity  and  street 
price.  When  available,  emergency  room 
drug  overdose  statistics  will  also  be  used. 
The  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  will 
evaluate  all  task  forces. 

The  Committee  will  conduct  a  special 
evaluation  of  community  policing  pro- 
grams. Data  requirements  will  be  coor- 
dinated with  those  of  studies  on  commu- 
nity policing  funded  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice.  Evaluations  will  exam- 
ine results  of  the  programs  funded  by 
MCCJ,  the  state  Executive  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  As- 
sistance discretionary  grant  program. 
Evaluations  of  these  programs  will  use 
both  community  surveys  and  statistics 
provided  by  local  police  departments. 


Improving  Prosecution 

Evaluating  projects  to  improve  prosecu- 
tion will  examine  the  rapidity  of  case  pro- 
cessing, availability  of  evidence,  and  dis- 
positions of  cases.  Evaluating  programs 
to  train  court  personnel  in  handling  drug 
and  violent  crime  cases  will  collect  data 
on  case  processing.  It  will  also  examine 
knowledge  and  attitudes  of  participants 
and  their  assessment  of  the  helpfulness 
of  the  programs.  The  Committee  will  also 
require  training  programs  to  conduct  in- 
ternal evaluations  of  the  training. 

Evaluation  will  closely  examine  training 
programs  for  law  enforcement  and  court 


personnel.  A  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  (NIJ)  to  study  domestic 
violence  training  programs  has  expanded 
the  ability  to  MCCJ  to  evaluate  these  pro- 
grams. NIJ  funded  this  grant  under  its 
program  "Evaluative  Capacity  Building  in 
the  States."  Expanded  capacity  in  this  area 
will  aid  evaluation  of  other  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  Committee  will  assess  drug  lab  per- 
formance by  examining  rapidity  of  drug 
sample  analysis,  backlogs  of  drug  testing 
and  court  delays  resulting  from  evidence 
unavailability.  The  data  forms  will  fol- 
low the  current  forms.  Qualitative  data 
and  site  visits  will  supplement  the  cur- 
rent quantitative  data  to  monitor  reasons 
for  backlogs  and  consider  program 
changes  to  address  emergent  drug  trends. 
The  drug  labs  will  provide  monthly  re- 
ports for  their  evaluation. 

MCCJ  will  require  programs  that  promote 
fast  track  prosecution  of  drug  and  violent 
offenders  to  provide  timing  and  disposi- 
tion of  such  cases.  Evaluation  staff  will 
compare  results  of  these  prosecutions 
with  similar  cases  not  given  fast  track 
prosecution.  They  will  also  examine  in- 
formation on  disposition  and  sentencing. 
Incapacitating  and  retributive  outcomes 
will  receive  special  attention.  Evaluation 
will  require  these  programs  to  provide 
information  necessary  for  their  Annual 
Progress  Reports. 


PREVENTION- 


Since  prevention  programs  funded 
by  the  Committee  have  generally  fo- 
cused on  drug  abuse  resistance  edu- 
cation (DARE),  substance  abuse  education 
and  violence  prevention,  evaluations  of 
these  projects  will  examine  extent  and 
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completion  of  these  programs.  The  Com- 
mittee is  discussing  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Criminal  Justice  Training  Council  the 
development  of  follow-up  outcome  mea- 
sures, including  the  feasibility  of  recidi- 
vism studies.  Information  on  resistance 
to  gang  involvement  of  youth  will  also  be 
collected.  Evaluation  will  continue  to  in- 
clude the  degree  of  program  implemen- 
tation. 

RESTORATIVE 
JUSTICE 


Evaluation  programs  for  restorative 
justice  will  examine  treatment  for 
substance  abusers,  community  re- 
vitalization,  and  victim  services. 

Treatment 

Evaluators  will  monitor  project  imple- 
mentation by  gathering  qualitative  data 
via  site  visits  and  obtaining  data  from  the 
grantees  on  the  client  flow,  case  load,  and 
treatment  completion  rates.  Evaluation 
of  treatment  programs  will  collaborate 
with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health  (DPH)  to  analyze  data  from 
their  computerized  Management  Infor- 
mation System  (MIS)  regarding  case  flow 
and  program  completion  of  offenders  re- 
ceiving treatment  in  programs  supervised 
by  DPH.  Other  possible  outcome  mea- 
sures will  include  indicators  of  risk  fac- 
tors in  recidivism,  selected  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Division  of  Substance  Abuse  Ser- 
vices and  the  research  unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction.  Outcome  information 
on  reincarceration  will  be  collected  in  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Probation,  the  Department  of 
Correction,  and  the  Criminal  History  Sys- 
tems Board. 


A  special  study  of  treatment  outcomes 
continues  in  collaboration  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center 
at  Worcester.  This  special  study  is  exam- 
ining effects  of  a  substance  abuse  and 
stress  reduction  program  on  a  range  of 
mental  health  and  behavioral  measures. 
A  quasi-experimental  design  is  also  be- 
ing used  in  this  study  to  obtain  compari- 
son information  on  offenders  not  partici- 
pating in  the  treatment  programs.  It  uses 
a  panel  design  with  multiple  measures  of 
the  subjects  across  time. 

Evaluation  of  treatment  for  youth  in  cus- 
tody will  use  information  provided  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Ser- 
vices (DYS).  Outcome  measures  will  in- 
clude number  of  juveniles  screened,  num- 
ber placed  into  the  treatment  program, 
and  number  completing  programs.  DYS 
will  provide  us  with  treatment  data,  as 
well  as  information  on  recidivism. 

Community  RevitaJization 

The  study  of  community  revitalization 
programs  will  examine  those  issues  iden- 
tified as  priority  by  those  programs.  Sur- 
vey information  will  examine  fear  of 
crime,  evidence  of  a  "deteriorating  neigh- 
borhood," crime  rates,  referral  to  services, 
and  attitudes  of  the  public  toward  the 
police  and  these  programs. 

Victim  Services 

Some  projects  provide  information  or  sup- 
port services  to  victims  and  witnesses  of 
drug  crimes  and  violent  crimes.  They  also 
assist  victims  of  domestic  violence  or  el- 
der abuse.  Data  will  be  collected  on  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  services  provided 
and  outcomes  of  these  services.  More  in 
depth  studies  of  elder  abuse  reporting  and 
court  protection  order  follow-up  is  in 
progress. 
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SYSTEMS 

I  IMPROVEMENT  T_ 


E  valuation  of  programs  to  improve 
criminal  justice  information  sys- 
tems will  examine  implementation 
of  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Criminal  History  Records  Improvement. 
The  evaluation  will  examine  availability, 
timeliness,  and  accuracy  of  information 
where  possible. 

Studies  of  systems  improvements  will 
consider  the  potential  contribution  of 
these  to  future  compatibility  with  NCIC 
2000  initiatives,  the  FBI  Interstate  Identi- 
fication Index  (III),  and  proposed  crimi- 
nal history  ID  checking  programs.  The 
Criminal  History  Systems  Board  con- 
ducted an  audit  of  the  current  system  to 
provide  a  basis  for  future  examination  of 
improvements.  Where  baselines  for  cur- 
rent programs  are  not  available,  evalua- 
tion staff  will  monitor  implementation 
and  achievement  of  benchmark  events. 
When  the  goals  of  a  project  are  to  improve 
equipment  or  computer  software,  evalu- 
ation of  project  results  will  focus  on  in- 
creased functional  capacity  and  efficiency. 
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APPENDIX    A 


Data  Summary  Charts 


DATA 

SUMMARY     CHART  S 

Chart  1: 

The  number  of  statewide  drug  offense 
arrests  for  1993  increased  3  percent  over 
the  previous  year's  figure.  Although  the 
number  of  arrests  has  increased  over  the 
last  few  years,  the  rate  at  which  this  in- 
crease appears  to  have  slowed.  This  may 
be  due,  in  part,  to  a  diminished  number 
of  arrests  for  sales  or  possession  of  the  less 
prevalent  drugs,  such  as  hallucinogens, 
stimulants,  and  depressants.  A  12  per- 
cent increase  in  arrests  for  violent  crimes 
was  reflected  this  past  year.  Whereas  a 
slight  decrease  of  3  percent  occurred  in 
violent  crime  arrests  between  1991  and 
1992  the  total  violent  crime  arrests  for  1993 
represents  the  largest  number  over  the 
past  five  years. 


Chart  2  &  3: 

Data  previously  available  for  these  charts 
are  no  longer  available  from  the  courts 
this  year.  Alternative  procedures  for  ob- 
taining this  data  have  been  developed. 

Chart  4: 

According  to  data  from  1989-1993,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  prison  and 
non-jail  sentencing  for  drug  related  of- 
fenses. In  comparison,  the  number  of  jail 
sentences  appears  to  be  on  the  increase, 
although  statistics  for  1993  are  not  cur- 
rently available.  The  number  of  prison 
sentences  for  violent  crimes  in  1993  was 
reduced  by  21  percent  from  1992,  continu- 
ing a  trend  in  that  direction  over  the  last 
three  years.  Jail  and  non-jail  sentences, 
however,  indicate  an  incremental  rise 
since  at  least  1989,  with  a  12  percent  in- 
crease from  1992  to  1993. 


The  supplementary  chart  (#4a)  provides 
information  on  violent  crime  offenses  ex- 
cluded from  the  violent  crime  total.  The 
total  number  of  probationary  sentences 
for  these  crimes  in  CY93  represents  30.5 
percent  of  the  total  violent  crimes  listed 
under  "non-jail  sentences"  above.  Vio- 
lations of  the  "Abuse  Prevention  Act" 
represent  65  percent  of  all  the  "other  vio- 
lent crime  offenses"  listed. 

Chart  5: 

The  information  provided  in  Chart  #5 
duplicates  the  statistics  presented  within 
the  Statewide  Drug  and  Violent  Crime 
Sentences  (Chart  #4).  In  Massachusetts, 
"non-jail"  and  "non-incarcerated"  sen- 
tences are  equivalent  as  defined  by  Cat- 
egory I. 

Chart  6: 

The  actual  or  estimated  time  served  for 
both  drug  and  violent  crimes  increased 
from  1992  to  1993, 12  percent  and  10  per- 
cent respectively.  Within  the  drug  of- 
fenses, however,  time  served  for  drug 
sales  rose  12  percent,  but  declined  5  per- 
cent for  possession  and  65  percent  for 
other  offense  types. 

Chart  7: 

A  review  of  the  figures  for  criminal  jus- 
tice treatment  resources  reflected  a  few- 
changes  for  CY93.  The  number  of  beds/ 
slots  available  in  the  therapeutic  commu- 
nity increased  over  36  percent,  from  nine- 
teen to  thirty.  Within  the  number  oi  cli- 
ents served,  increases  were  noted  in  all 
areas  except  those  in  residential  or  metha- 
done treatment  programs.  The  data  re- 
ported for  the  number  oi  clients  served 
in  adult  facilities  was  incomplete  due  to 
a  change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  fig- 
ures were  compiled  bv  the  county 
sheriff's  department  and  resulting  del 
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Within  the  category  of  juveniles  served  by- 
drug  treatment  programs  within  correc- 
tional facilities,  the  number  of  clients 
served  increased  5  percent  in  CY93,  re- 
flecting a  gradual  rise  since  at  least  1990. 

Chart  7A: 

In  the  category  of  drug  treatment  re- 
sources serving  criminal  justice  clients, 
there  was  a  general  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  except  those  being  served  by 
residential  programs.  The  total  number 
of  clients  served  in  CY93,  by  all  the  drug 
treatment  resources  listed,  was  the  second 
lowest  total  for  all  five  years  shown. 
Within  the  category  of  adult  clients  served 
by  drug  treatment  programs  in  correc- 
tional facilities,  45  percent  more  clients 
were  served  by  "special  programming" 
over  the  past  year,  reflecting  the  largest 
rate  of  increase  in  the  last  five  years. 


Chart  8: 

In  total,  the  requests  for  drug  analyses 
increased  from  last  year  while  drug  analy- 
ses completed  decreased.  Requests  for 
drug  analyses  rose  5  percent  over  last 
year,  representing  the  highest  number  of 
requests  for  the  previous  three  years. 
Though  the  figures  for  drug  analyses 
completed  in  CY93  were  5  percent  less 
than  those  in  CY92,  the  total  was  the  third 
highest  in  the  last  five  years.  Cannabis 
and  cocaine  have  remained  the  two  drug 
types  for  which  drug  analyses  were  most 
often  completed  by  drug  laboratories. 

Chart  9: 

Several  changes  in  non-drug  asset  sei- 
zures and  forfeitures  have  occurred,  de- 
pending on  the  item  considered  within 
each  category.  Moreover,  since  items  fall- 
ing into  the  same  category  (i.e.,  vehicles) 
can  represent  different  dollar  values, 


shifts  in  the  number  of  an  item  seized  or 
forfeited  can  produce  a  dissimilar  vari- 
ance when  tallied  by  estimated  dollar 
value.  For  example,  one  less  vessel  was 
seized  in  CY93  compared  to  CY92.  Yet, 
the  estimated  dollar  value  of  vessels 
seized  in  CY93  was  93  percent  greater 
than  the  amount  determined  for  the  ves- 
sels seized  in  CY92. 

Chart  9 A: 


1994  fiscal  year  data  available  for  non- 
drug  assets  seized  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police  reflected  an  annual  increase 
of  16.5  percent,  in  terms  of  estimated  dol- 
lar value.  In  comparison,  Non-Drug  as- 
sets forfeited  decreased  by  63.5  percent 
during  the  same  time  period. 

Chart  10: 

The  statewide  drug  eradication  statistics 
demonstrate  a  49  percent  annual  decrease 
in  cultivated  marijuana  destroyed;  the 
lowest  amount  in  the  last  three  years.  No 
wild  marijuana  was  reported  eradicated 
during  this  time.  One  clandestine  labo- 
ratory was  seized  in  CY93  compared  to 
none  the  previous  year. 

Chart  11: 

Overall,  the  number  of  drug  units  re- 
mained constant  except  those  within  the 
local  drug  enforcement  task  force,  which 
decreased  by  three  from  CY92  represent- 
ing a  17  percent  decline.  Among  full-time 
equivalent  employees  the  only  change  in 
number  was  among  state  prosecutors  in- 
dicating a  9  percent  reduction. 

Chart  11  A: 

The  information  provided  tor  statewide 
drug  control  manpower  has  changed  in 
terms  of  how  statistics  were  retrieved. 
Different  criteria  have  been  established 
regarding  sources  and  definitions  for  in- 


elusion;  thus,  comparisons  to  data  from 
previous  years  would  be  misleading. 

Chart  12: 

Overall,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  drugs  seized  for  CY93.  This 
downward  trend,  though  very  slight,  is 
the  first  for  heroin  in  the  last  five  years;  a 
2  percent  drop  was  noted.  Quantities  of 
cocaine  seized  has  been  diminishing  over 
the  last  four  years;  the  amount  seized  in 
CY93  was  30  percent  less  than  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  amount  of  marijuana  seized 
has  been  decreasing  on  an  annual  basis 
since  1991,  with  a  20  percent  reduction 
reported  between  CY93  and  CY92. 
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DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #1 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  ARRESTS 
Calendar  Years  1989  -  1993 

OFFENSE 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

CY  1993 

Drug  Total 

48,036 

N/A 

16.347 

17,226 

17,979 

Possession  Total 

25,812 

N/A 

10.068 

10,281 

10,730 

Heroin 

6,141 

5,788 

6,221 

Cocaine 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Opiates 

— 

— 

— 

Cannabis 

3,222 

3,808 

3,885 

Other: 

705 

685 

620 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkno  wn/Other 

4 

Sales  Total 

22,224 

N/A 

6,279 

6,945 

7.031 

Heroin 

5,149 

5,502 

5,597 

Cocaine 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Opiates 

— 

— 

— 

Cannabis 

879 

1,144 

1,224 

Other: 

251 

299 

202 

Hallucinogens 

5 

Stimulants 

1 

Depressants 

Unkn  o  wn/O  th  er 

2 

Other  Offense  Type  Total 

0 

N/A 

0 

0 

218 

Heroin 

1  19 

Cocaine 

Other  Opiates 

Cannabis 

41 

Other: 

Hallucinogens 

19 

Stimulants 

1 

Depressan  ts 

Unkno  wn/Other 

38 

Violent  Crime  Total 

18.152 

10,905 

16,310 

19.528 

22.164 

Homicide 

103 

48 

126 

140 

146 

Rape 

702 

428 

534 

701 

730 

Robbery 

2,670 

1,070 

2,195 

2.459 

2.237 

Assault 

9,040 

5,431 

9.120 

10.877 

13,337 

Burglary 

5,637 

3,928 

4,335 

5,351 

5,714 

GRAND  TOTAL 

66,188 

N/A 

32,657 

36.754 

40.143 

Actual  Statewide  Data 

SOURCE:  Uniform  Crime  Reports  and  DEA. 

CY  1990:    Data  are  not  available  at  this  time. 

CY  1991  -  1993:  The  figures  listed  under  heroin  includes  all  opiates  and  cocaine 


Estimated  Statewide  Data  X 


ESTIMATES   Data  adjusted  for  non  reportng  communities 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #2 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  CONVICTIONS                              1 
Calendar  Years  1989-  1993 

OFFENSE 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

CY  1993* 

Drug  Total 

3.775 

2.900 

2,425 

2,038 

N/A 

Possession  Total 

593 

342 

289 

158 

N/A 

Heroin 

89 

32 

31 

18 

Cocaine 

251 

73 

27 

12 

Other  Opiates  (included  in  heroin) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cannabis 

109 

71 

33 

2 

Other: 

144 

166 

198 

126 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unknown/Other 

Sales  Total 

1.796 

1,290 

1,133 

1,433 

N/A 

Heroin 

523 

310 

215 

265 

Cocaine 

678 

471 

378 

596 

Other  Opiates    (included  in  heroin) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cannabis 

107 

62 

32 

37 

Other: 

488 

447 

508 

535 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkno  wn/Other 

Other  Offense  Type  Total 

1,386 

1,268 

1,003 

447 

N/A 

Heroin 

78 

58 

24 

9 

Cocaine 

864 

852 

570 

4 

Other  Opiates  (included  in  heroin) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cannabis 

32 

11 

11 

1 

Other: 

412 

347 

398 

433 

Hallucin  ogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkn  o  wn/O  th  er 

Violent  Crime  Total 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

4,935 

N/A 

Homicide 

200 

Rape 

551 

Robbery 

1,113 

Assault 

2.077 

Burglary 

994 

GRAND  TOTAL 

N/A 

N  A 

N/A 

6,973 

N  A 

Actual  Statewide  Data 


Estimated  Statewide  Data  X 


SOURCE:    Superior  Court 

ESTIMATES:    Those  charges  represent  approximately  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  all  drug  charges  disposed  in  Massachusetts 

•  1993:  the  information  is  no  longer  available  from  the  courts. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #3 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  DISPOSITIONS 

Calendar  Year  1993* 

OFFENSE 

Convicted 

Acquitted 

Dismissed 

Declined 

Unknown 

Drug  Total 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Possession  Total 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Heroin 

Cocaine 

Other  Opiates  (included  in  heroin) 

Cannabis 

Other: 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkno  wn/Other 

Sales  Total 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Heroin 

Cocaine 

Other  Opiates    (included  in  heroin) 

Cannabis 

Other: 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkno  wn/Other 

Other  Offense  Type  Total 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Heroin 

Cocaine 

Other  Opiates  (included  in  heroin) 

Cannabis 

Other: 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressan  ts 

Unkn  o  wn/O  th  er 

Violent  Crime  Total 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Homicide 

Rape 

Robbery 

Assault 

Burglary 

GRAND  TOTAL 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N  A 

N/A 

Actual  Statewide  Data 


Estimated  Statewide  Data  X 


SOURCE:    Superior  Court 

ESTIMATES:    These  charges  represent  approximately  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  all  drug  charges  disposed  in  Massachusetts 

•  1993:  the  information  is  no  longer  available  from  the  courts 
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DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #5 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  NON- 
INCARCERATED  SENTENCES 
Calendar  Years  1989  -  1993 

OFFENSE 

Number  of  Sentences  in 

State  Defined  Category  I 

State  Tide:  Probation 

CY 
1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 
1992 

CY 
1993 

Drug  Total 

3,251 

3,499 

2,886 

2,947 

2,741 

Possession  Total 

1,563 

1,633 

1,193 

1,296 

1,247 

Sales  Total 

1,462 

1,638 

1,501 

1,490 

1,373 

Other  Offense  Type  Total 

226 

228 

192 

161 

121 

Violent  Crime  Total 

3.070 

3.857 

4,319 

5,335 

6,065 

Homicide 

39 

38 

16 

37 

32 

Rape 

175 

212 

217 

551 

522 

Robbery 

310 

360 

317 

275 

277 

Assault 

2,546 

3,247 

3,769 

4,472 

5,234 

Burglary 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GRAND  TOTAL 

6.321 

7.356 

7,205 

8,282 

8,806 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:    Department  of  Probation  (Category  I) 
CATEGORIES  II  -  V:    Undefined 
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DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #7  (continued) 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMMING:    These  programs  were  designed  to  provide  services  to  inmates  in  correctional  facilities.    These  programs  include 
those  funded  by  MCCJ;  Department  Of  Correction,  Department  of  Youth  Services  and  nine  County  Sheriffs'  projects  (Barnstable.  Berkshire. 
Bristol,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Worcester).    Data  from  the  Department  of  Public  Health  are  also  included  in  this 
section. 

'COUNTY  SHERIFF'S  DEPARTMENTS:  For  the  section  on  "Number  of  Clients  Served  in  Adult  Facilities"  the  total  amount  treated  in  the 
Sheriff's  facilities  (2,523)  had  to  be  placed  in  all  three  treatment  categories  since  the  inmates  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  one  or  all  of  the 
treatment  programs.    The  record  keeping  methods  only  kept  track  of  the  totals  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  break  down  the  total  number 
into  separate  treatment  methods. 

DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #7A 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  TREATMENT  RESOURCES 
AGENCY:  Department  of  Public  Health 

Drug  Treatment  Resources  Dedicated 
to  Criminal  Justice  Clients 

Number  of  Clients  Served 

CY 
1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 

1992 

CY 

1993 

Inpatient/Hospital-based  (includes  detox) 

908 

896 

783 

769 

908 

Therapeutic  Community 

129 

118 

89 

50 

58 

Residential 

5,572 

5,662 

4,567 

2,434 

2,394 

Day  Care 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Methadone 

59 

22 

18 

7 

8 

Outpatient  (includes  drunk  driving) 

22,010 

21,623 

20,668 

19,361 

19,713 

Other  (Describe) 

1,681 

1,812 

609 

591 

884 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  TREATMENT  RESOURCES 
AGENCY:  Department  of  Public  Health 

Drug  Treatment  Programs  Within 
Correctional  Facilities 

Number  of  Clients  Served  in  Adult  Facilities 

CY 
1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 

1992 

CY 
1993 

Self  Help 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Education 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Special  Programming  (e.g.  therapeutic 
communities  and  other  treatment  modalities) 

1,155 

990 

596 

614 

1,113 

Actual  Statewide  Data    X 


SOURCE:    Department  of  Public  Health  (DPH  data  also  included  in  Chart  #7) 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CLIENTS:    In  this  report,  "criminal  justice  referral"  means  a  referral  from  the  criminal  justice  system  but  not 

necessarily  an  inmate  in  a  correctional  facility  at  the  time  of  referral,    ft  also  includes  inmates  being  served  who  were  referred  by  the  criminal 

justice  system.    These  clients  are  coded  on  the  Department  of  Public  Hearth's  MIS  system  as  referral  codes  55  •  63  through  10/31/90  and 

codes  60  -  70  from  1 1/1/90  to  the  present. 

INPATIENT/HOSPITAL-BASED:    Detox  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals. 

THERAPEUTIC  COMMUNITY:    Therapeutic  Community  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals. 

RESIDENTIAL:    All  DUIL  (Driving  Under  the  Influence  of  Liquor)  clients  plus  other  Residential  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals     Other 

residential  clients  include  Transitional  Care  Facility,  Recovery  Home,  Youth  Residential,  STMT,  Sober  House  and  Chronic  Care. 

DAY  CARE:    N/A 

METHADONE:    Methadone  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals. 

OUTPATIENT:    All  DAE  clients  plus  other  outpatient  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals. 

OTHER:    Other  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals.    Other  clients  include  nontraditional  programs,  Voc/Ed,  Gambling,  Acupuncture,  Drug 

Offender  Intervention  Programs.    These  figures  also  included  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  form. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CLIENTS  WITHIN  CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES/SPECIAL  PROGRAMMING:    The  criminal  justice  clients  listed  in  the  above 

chart  are  those  clients  participating  in  programs  specially  funded  to  provide  services  to  clients  in  correctional  facilities.    These  clients  are  in 

programs  coded  #  32  for  modality  on  the  Department  of  Public  Health's  MIS  system. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #8 


REQUESTS  FOR  DRUG  ANALYSIS  AND  ANALYSES  COMPLETED 

Calendar  Years  1989-  1993 

Total  number  of  crime  laboratories  in  state    4 
Total  number  of  crime  laboratories  reportina  4 

Requests  for  Drug  Analysis  by  Type  of  Agency  Requesting 

Type  of  Agency 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

CY  1993 

Municipal 

33,130 

31,615 

31,748 

32,837 

33,307 

State 

3,899 

3,139 

2,923 

2,881 

4,338  * 

Task  Force 

199 

County 

5,121 

1 

Federal 

Other  Criminal  Justice 

Non-Criminal  Justice 

TOTAL 

42,150 

34,954 

34,671 

35.718 

37,645 

Drug  Analyses  Completed  by  Crime  Laboratories 

Drug  Type 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

CY  1993 

Cannabis 

11,933 

10,050 

9,623 

11.080 

1  1,605 

Cocaine 

13,078 

11,387 

11,354 

13,169 

11   516 

Stimulants 

12 

10 

4 

g 

8 

Opiates 

3,313 

3,694 

3,452 

4,233 

4,590 

Hallucinogens 

337 

352 

226 

150 

180 

Depressants 

362 

409 

382 

416 

302 

Inconclusive 

1,937 

1,109 

1,110 

1,333 

805 

Other 

1,615 

1,408 

1.695 

1,756 

1.820 

Non-Controlled 

3,132 

3.445 

2.417 

2.477 

:  :• 

TOTAL 

35,719 

31,864 

30.263 

34.623 

33,086 

SOURCE:   Department  of  Public  Hearth  Laboratories  (Boston/Jamaica  Plain  and  Amherst).  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Laboratory  (UMASS  MedicaJ) 
and  State  Police  Drug  Laboratory. 

DRUG  ANALYSES  COMPLETED:   The  State  Police  Laboratory  was  unable  to  provide  this  information  for  calendar  years  1989  -1993    In  1992.  the  State  Police 
reported  that  they  had  analyzed  2, 604  samples.    This  figure  was  not  listed  in  the  above  chart 


•  This  figure  represents  Fiscal  Year  1994  data  (July  1993  -  June  1994) 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #9 


STATEWIDE  NON-DRUG  ASSET  SEIZURES 
Calendar  Years  1989  -  1993 

ASSET  SEIZURES 

State  and 

Local 
Agencies 

Number  of  Seizures 

Estimated  Dollar  Value 

CY 
89 

CY 
90 

CY 
91 

CY 
92 

CY 
93 

CY 
1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 

1991 

CY 
1992 

CY 
1993 

Vehicles 

98 

72 

69 

50 

37 

875,380 

637,432 

516,965 

344,025 

294.810 

Vessels 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

68,000 

15,000 

15,800 

230,000 

Aircraft 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

Currency 

115 

107 

75 

76 

129 

1.2  M 

1.8  M 

2.3  M 

2.4  M 

2.0  M 

Other 

Financial 

Instruments 

6 

7 

12 

8 

12 

234,815 

142,962 

804,567 

6.8  M 

476,415 

Real 
Property 

40 

35 

61 

15 

11 

13.7  M 

8.2  M 

12.4  M 

3.0  M 

2.1   M 

Weapons 

1 

1 

0 

12 

0 

100 

400 

0 

1.300 

0 

Other 

7 

31 

16 

25 

13 

222,765 

363,313 

275,750 

33,984 

36,050 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  NON-DRUG  ASSET  FORFEITURES 

ASSET    FORFEITURES 

State  and 

Local 
Agencies 

Number  of  Forfeitures 

Estimated  Dollar  Amount 

CY 
89 

CY 
90 

CY 
91 

CY 
92 

CY 
93 

CY 
1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 

1991 

CY 
1992 

CY 
1993 

Vehicles 

70 

41 

55 

60 

29 

635,080 

415,813 

402,790 

460,548 

250,015 

Vessels 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

68,000 

15,000 

15.000 

30.000 

Aircraft 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currency 

53 

67 

52 

78 

107 

1.1  M 

1.7  M 

2.2  M 

3.1   M 

2.1   M 

Other 

Financial 

Instruments 

5 

6 

4 

11 

6 

224,913 

130,877 

123,519 

434,186 

198.184 

Real  Property 

26 

19 

21 

37 

31 

8.6  M 

4.3  M 

3.9  M 

9.4  M 

9.0  M 

Weapons 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

100 

400 

0 

3,320 

0 

Other 

5 

12 

12 

13 

12 

201,375 

42,363 

205,825 

324.251 

305 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  IDEA)  and  Attorney  General  calendar  year  1989  -  1993 

CY  1989  -  CY  1993:    Data  were  not  available  from  the  District  Attorney*  at  this  time      See  Chart  >9A  for  State  Police  data 

CY  1  993:  The  Attorney  General's  Office  was  unable  to  provide  seizure  data  but  did  provide  forferture  information  for  their  agency. 

M  =  Million 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #9A 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  POLICE  -  FY94 
(July  1 ,  1 993  to  June  30,  1 994) 

NON-DRUG  ASSET  SEIZURES 

STATE  POLICE 

Number  of 
Seizures 

Estimated 
Dollar  Value 

Vehicles 

26 

44,500 

Vessels 

Aircraft 

Currency 

86 

2,509,298 

Other  Financial  Instruments 

Real  Property 

Weapons 

Other 

TOTAL 

— 

2,553,798 

NON-DRUG  ASSET  FORFEITURES 

STATE  POLICE 

Number  of 
Forfeitures 

Estimated 
Dollar  Value 

Vehicles 

11 

7,200 

Vessels 

Aircraft 

Currency 

44 

344,342 

Other  Financial  Instruments 

Real  Property 

Weapons 

Other 

TOTAL 

— 

351,542 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:    Massachusetts  State  Police 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #10 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  ERADICATION 
Calendar  Years  1989-  1993 

Type  of  Marijuana  Destroyed 

Amount   of  Marijuana  Destroyed 

CY 
1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 

1992 

CY 

1993 

Cultivated 

3,388 

3,444 

12,521 

10,069 

5,099 

Wild  (Ditchweed) 

500 

7 

296 

15 

0 

Clandestine  Laboratories  Seized 

CY 
1989 

CY 

1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 
1992 

CY 
1993 

Number  of  Clandestine  Laboratories  Seized 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA) 


TYPE  OF  MARIJUANA  DESTROYED:  The  above  data  are  reported  in  the  annual  "Domestic  Cannabis  Eradication/Suppression"  report  published  by 
the  DEA.  The  1991  -  1  993  data  for  Cultivated  Marijuana  Destroyed  represents  the  sum  of  "Cultivated  Rants  Outdoor"  plus  "Indoor  Plants"  The 
"Cultivated  Plants  Outdoor"  statistics  may  include  tended  ditchweed.  The  1988  -  1990  data  for  Cultivated  Marijuana  Destroyed  represents 
"Cultivated  Plants  Eradicated". 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #11 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  CONTROL  MANPOWER 
Calendar  Years  1 988  -  1 993 

Type  of  Agency 

Number  of  Agencies  with  Drug  Units 

CY 
1989 

CY 

1990 

CY 

1991 

CY 
1992 

CY 
1993 

State  Law  Enforcement  Agency 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Statewide  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

0 

0 

0 

0 

" 

Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

356 

356 

356 

356 

356 

Local  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 
(MCCJ  funded  only) 

12 

20 

20 

21 

18 

State  Prosecutors  (Attorney  Generals) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Local  Prosecutors  (District  Attorneys) 

11 

11 

11 

1  1 

1  1 

Type  of  Agency 

Sworn    Full-Time  Equivalent  Employees 

CY 
1989 

CY 

1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 
1992 

CY 
1993 

State  Law  Enforcement  Agency  * 

4,784 

N/A 

13.472 

14,188 

14.188T 

Number  of  Agencies  Reporting  Data  •• 

148 

0 

288 

302 

302  T 

Statewide  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

Local  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N  /A 

State  Prosecutors 

— 

— 

— 

213 

196 

Local  Prosecutors 

— 

— 

— 

545 

545 

Type  of  Agency 

Non-Sworn    Full-Time  Equivalent  Employees 

CY 
1989 

CY 

1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 
1992 

CY 
1993 

State  Law  Enforcement  Agency  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2.315 

2.367 

2  3?" 

Number  of  Agencies  Reporting  Data    •• 

148 

0 

288 

302 

3c:  • 

Statewide  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  • 

• 

• 

• 

| 

• 

Local  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

N/A 

N/A 

N  A 

N  A 

State  Prosecutors 

.„ 

... 

... 

Local  Prosecutors 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X  ** 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:  Uniform  Crime  Report*  (Law  Enforcement  Data).  Attorney  General  and  District  Attorney* 
t  This  data  represents  1992  data. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #11  (continued) 

•  STATE  LAWENFORCEMENT  AGENCY/LOCAL  LAWENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES:  Information  regarding  the  number  of  sworn  and  non-sworn  police 
officers  were  combined  and  reported  under  State  Law  Enforcement  Agency. 

**  NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES  REPORTING  DATA:   The  figures  on  the  number  sworn  and  non-sworn  police  officers  reflect  only  those  departments 
that  reported  data.  In  order  to  the  show  the  varying  degrees  of  reporting,  data  regarding  the  number  of  reporting  agencies  were  added  to  the  chart. 

*  *  *  CALENDAR  YEAR  1 989  and  1 990:  Data  regarding  the  number  of  sworn  and  non-sworn  officers  were  combined  into  one  category  during  this 
period. 

LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TASK  FORCES:    Data  regarding  the  number  of  sworn  and  non-sworn  police  officers  are  not  available. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #11 A 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  CONTROL  MANPOWER 
Calendar  Year  1993 

Type  of  Agency 

Massachusetts 

f  of 
Agencies 

Sworn 
Full-Time 

Non-Sworn 
Full-Time 

State  Law  Enforcement  Agency 

State  Police 

1 

2,263 

212 

Statewide  Drug  Enforcement  Task 
Force 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

Local  Police  Dept.* 

341 

12,087 

14,217 

County  Sheriffs* 

14 

1,264 

3,615 

Special  Police  •• 

142 

2,055 

12 

Local  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

MCCJ  Funded  only 

18 

... 

... 

State  Prosecutors 

Attorney  General 

1 

196 

... 

Local  Prosecutors 

District  Attorneys 

11 

545 

... 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:    U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  Bulletin.  Census  of  State  and  Local  Enforcement  Agencies.  1992. 
SPECIAL  POLICE:    This  section  includes  data  for  special  police  agencies  such  as  transit  systems  and  universities. 

*  This  data  represents  1992  data. 

*  *  This  section  uses  actual  data  from  MBTA  Police  (205  sworn  and  1  2  non-sworn).  The  other  data  was  provided  by  the  State  Police  on  the  number 
of  campus  police  agencies  and  their  sworn  personnel.    The  number  of  sworn  personnel  represents  an  estimated  number. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #12 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  SEIZURES 
Calendar  Years  1 989  -  1 993 

TYPE  OF  DRUG 

UNIT  OF 
MEASURE 

AMOUNT  OF  SEIZURE 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

CY  1993 

Opiates 

Heroin 

GRAMS 

1,487 

2,476 

2,319 

3,438 

3,368 

Opium 

GRAMS 

8 

Morphine 

Cocaine 

GRAMS 

65,890 

167,905 

165,884 

95,034 

72,744 

Crack 

Cannabis 

Marijuana 

GRAMS 

235,346 

715,142 

1,353,987 

1,271,407 

1,057,618 

Hashish 

Hash  Oil 

Other  Drugs 

Methamphetamines/ 
Amphetamines 

Other  Stimulants 

Barbiturates 

Other  Depressants 

PCP 

LCD 

Other  Hallucinogens 

Unknown/Other 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:    Department  of  Public  Health  Drug  laboratories  (Boston/Jamaica  Plain  and  Amherst),  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Laboratory 
(UMASS  Medical)  and  State  Police  Laboratory. 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1989:    Only  the  Department  of  Public  Hearth  Laboratories  and  the  UMASS  Medical  Laboratory  reported  data  for  this  penod 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1990  -  1993.    All  four  laboratories  reported  data  for  this  time  period 


APPENDIX     B Attachment  A 

Program  List  Workplan 
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APPENDIX    C 


Assurances  and  Certifications 


APPLICATION  FOR 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

OMI  tpc'o«i    k:    C3-U-0C-< 

I  OATT  wirrnc 

*a>cr"  o^m. 

1.    TYU  O*  U)**rXVO* 

Application                         Pmto&icstior 
D    Comtructcr                D  Gorutructo 

X£]   No^-ComirjetC"            D    Nor-Gonatruclwn 

3  curi  ucaivto  ■"  rr*Ti 

Slil»   AOOICJIO-    tOa*1trl»r 

4    CUTT  MCf  tVtO  it  rCMMx  AfllMO 

[tori   ©a^u* 

I    AWUCANT  IN? OMiATIOM 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


Adorns  (p<w*  cry  cotJ*ry.  aura  ane  tip  coo*) 

100  Cambridge  Street 

Room  2100 

Boston,  MA     02202 


*     IM^OYIN  rDIWnHCATIO*  NUMBS*  IflU 


0 

4 

— 

6 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

4 

[~J    s»-  ^  Continuation  Q    Ravwo* 

tf  Ravaio*  anta<  aootocictt  wnat(l)  m  tuxasi    [_J         1 

A  tncraaM  £-••  =  8  Dacraaaa  A«sro  C  ocaaaa  Duraton 

D  Dacraaaa  Du'aton     Otrw  (iPtK'ty) 


OrpanLzaienai  LKvt 


Massachusetts  uommi t nee  5" 
Criminal  Justice 


Htrrm  anfl  taiapr m  j  numor  of  Wia  paraor  to  t>a  conuciao  or  mtwi  «<o«wc 
ma  aopucat«n   tp-»«  a/»a  coo*. 


Dennis  A.  Humphrey 
(617)  727-6300 


Ed.D. 


"E 


I    Tv»t  o»  iPPUCAUT:  !•"»■'  appropnaf  «arw  «n  ooi 

M  mo>o»nOa^t  Senoo-  Oi: 

I    SUM  ControKad  mtttuion  c'  nto**  LB*m«% 

J    Prrvaia  Uwn— Bj 

K    indan  Tntoa 

U   Profit  Opa^Lato- 

K    Otha*  (ftoaory)      


A  Suu 

B  County 

C  Murucajai 

D  Townstuc 

E  mianuta 

F  tntarmur«c©ai 

0  SoaoaJ  Ovtnct 


I    MAM  0#  PIDBaaU  AOtMCr 

Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 


la.   CATALOO  O*  'EDEMA!  DOMESTIC 
»UHT»NC!  NUMBER 


^      I. 


TITLE 


Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 


%2    area*  AFFECTED  a*  »«0JECT  fcf-aj   cou"Mi   tiaui  arc; 


Statewide 


1 1     DUCHrmVf  TTTLI  OF  AmjCAAfT*  MIOJtCT 

Administrative  and  programmatic 
funding  for  Bdward  Byrne  State  & 
Local  Federal  Assistance  Grant 
Program 


11     »«O»0tCD  •  ■0JEC 


«4    co*a*tJ»io*«Ai.  DifTiiCTi  o» 


Sum  D»\e 


10/94 


£no  "J  Dai* 


9/96 


a  Aoo"ca"!  '  6  Pto*ae! 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


Statewide 


II    IITIMATTC  »U*D'NG 


a    Faoara 


0C 


10,038,000 


0    Aopiicam 


0C 


c  Suta 


.00 


OC 


a  Otrw 


t  00 

3,346,000* 


PjQQlfm   tnct)fT<# 


.OC 


8   TOTA. 


13    384 ,000 


oo 


it  it  atauCATicw  tuftjtcT  ro  nrvirw  ir  itati  txEcimvi  c*oc*  inn  mocin' 

a         *ES    TmiS  e«EA**>VCATX>*/AP*>v.lCATlON  WAS  UAO€  AVAILABLE  TO  TV* 
STATE  EXECUTIVE  OAO€B  123T2  PROCESS  *0*  «EV€W  QN 


DATE 


by       12/1/94 


t        NO    Q    P«OGRAU  «  xot  COVERED  B*  E  0   1«7J 

□     O"  PWOORAU  HAS  NOT  BEEN  SELECTED  ft  STATE  FQA  «EV«W 


£   No 


in  to  the  at*T  o»  mt  «NO»»k.EOOI  ano  bEliI*  all  0a1a  m  tni»  aaaLicAno*  »ai>n>vc^Tx>>  AJtf  T»Lt  AAiO  CoaiMCT  T>a  oocuaiE»r»  HA*  bum  om.» 

lAirfhO^iZED  •»  th|  oovfaNisc  lODr  0»  Tm|  A»»uCA«n  amd  t«I  *aak.iC«»n  anwi  COa«»i.»  *m<  rna  attac»HB  AAauAAMCII  W  tme  AA*HTA«»ct  •»  awaaOEO 


TyO«0  N«T>a  0'  Au'^O'VlC!  R|3'l»|n:|i  ^ 

Dennis  A.  Humphrey-  Ed.D. 


b  TiU 


Executive  Director 


r$lT/-!l/27-lliOO 


3    S 


'■  o'  Ai/r^o'^ac  aio'twiiii'vt 


/^  /(An^^^l^, 


♦Combination  of  state  &  local  monies. 


a   Dait  Sc*e 

10/14/94 


Sia-xu-r  cor»-   4?«         Hfc»     «  II 


The  Edward  Byrne  Memorial 

State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Formula  Grant  Program 


OMB  No    1 121-017" 
Expirei    \n\f9t 


Certified  Assurances 


The  applicantygrantee  hereby  assures  that  the  programs  contained  in  this  application  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended;  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
(BJA)  Program  Guidance;  that  all  information  contained  in  the  application  is  correct;  that  there  has  been 
appropriate  coordination  with  affected  agencies;  and  that  the  applicant  will  comply  with  all  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  all  other  applicable  Federal  laws,  regulations  and  guidelines.    In  addition,  the  applicant/ gran  tee  certifies 
that: 


(1)  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
formula  grant  will  not  be  used  to  supplant  state  or 
local  funds  but  will  be  used  to  increase  the  amounts 
of  such  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  law  enforcement 
activities. 

(2)  Matching  funds  required  to  pay  the  non- 
Federal  portion  of  the  cost  of  each  program  and 
project,  for  which  grant  funds  are  made  available, 
shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  that  would  otherwise 
be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  by  the 
recipients  of  grant  funds  and  shall  be  provided  on  a 
project-by-project  basis. 

(3)  The  state  application,  and  any  amendment 
thereto,  has  been  submitted  for  review  to  the  state 
legislature,  or  its  designated  body,  and  the  state 
Single  Point  of  Contact  (SPOC),  if  one  exists  and 
the  program  has  been  selected  for  coverage  by  the 
stale.    For  purposes  of  this  section,  such  application 
or  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reviewed  if 
the  state  legislature,  or  its  designated  body,  does 
not  review  such  application  or  amendment  within 
the  30-day  penod  beginning  on  the  date  such 
application  or  amendment  is  submitted  thereto  and 
if  the  SPOC  aher  a  60  day  review  penod  has 
terminated,  or  comments  are  received  in 
compliance  with  Executive  Order  12372. 
Intergovernmental  Review  of  Federal  Programs, 
and/or  Sec.  503  (a)(5)  of  the  Act. 

(4)  The  state  application,  and  any  amendment 
thereto,  are  made  public  before  submission  to  BJA 
and,  to  the  extent  provided  under  state  law  or 
established  procedure,  an  opportunity  to  comment 
thereon  was  provided  to  citizens  and  to 
neighborhood  and  communit)  groups 


(5)  For  each  fiscal  year  covered  by  an  application, 
a  state  annual  report  will  be  submitted  to  BJA. 
including  performance  evaluations  and  assessments. 

(6)  Fund  accounting,  auditing,  monitoring. 
evaluation  procedures  and  such  records  as  BJA 
shall  prescribe  shall  be  provided  to  assure  fiscal 
control,  proper  management  and  efficient 
disbursement  of  funds  received. 

(7)  It  shall  maintain  such  data  and  information  and 
submit  such  reports  in  such  form  at  such  times  and 
containing  such  data  and  information  as  BJA  may 
reasonably  require  to  administer  the  program. 

(8)  The  state  is  undertaking  initiatives  to  reduce, 
through  the  enactment  of  innovative  penalties  or 
increasing  law  enforcement  efforts,  the  demand  for 
controlled  substances  by  holding  accountable  those 
who  unlawfully  possess  or  use  such  substances 

(9)  It  will  comply  with  the  financial  and 
administrative  provisions  set  forth  in  the  current 
edition  of  the  "Financial  and  Administrative  Guide 
for  Grants.'  OJP  Guideline  Manual.  M  7100.1. 

(10)  It  shall  submit  any  deviations  from  the 
funding  amounts  specified  on  the  approved 
Program  List  Workplan  (Attachment  A),  including 
the  deletion  or  addition  of  a  program  to  BJA  pnor 
to  the  expenditure  of  affected  funds 

(11)  An  Individual  Project  Report  (IPR)  will  be 
submitted  to  BJA  immediately  upon  the  sward  of  a 
subgrant  and.  when  changes  occur  which  would 
affect  the  accuracy  of  the  Program  List  Workplan 
(Attachment  A)  or  previously  submitted  IPR's.  a 
revised  Attachment  A  or  a  revised  IPR  will  be 
submitted. 


(12)  No  funds  will  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
subgrant  programs  which  have  not  been  approved 
by  BJA;  and  that  the  appropriate  justification  wilJ 
be  submitted  for  BJA  review  and  approval  of  all 
programs  in  a  timely  fashion  and  submissions  will 
conform  to  the  current  Program  Guidance, 
including  a  program  description  specifying  cnticaJ 
elements,  evidence  of  consistency  with  the  State 
strategy's  goals  and  objectives,  and  an  evaluation 
plan  with  specific  performance  indicators. 

(13)  The  allocation,  use,  and  expenditure  of  funds 
made  available  by  this  award  for  confidential 
expenditures  will  be  made  in  compliance  with  the 
procedures  defined  and  set  forth  in    OJP  Guideline 
Manual.  M  7100.1.    In  this  regard,  "grantor 
agency'  as  used  in  the  first  sentence  of  Chapter  5, 
paragraph  62  and  paragraph  1  .a  on  page  2  of 
Appendix  7  (Control  and  Use  of  Confidential 
Funds)  of  said  guideline  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the 
Slate  Grantee  to  which  this  formula  grant  award  is 
made;  the  "special  information"  referred  to  in 
paragraph  62. a  of  said  guideline  shall  be  submitted 
to  and  retained  by  said  State  Grantee;  and,  the 
certification  required  by  paragraph  62. c  of  said 
guideline  shall  be  retained  by  said  State  Grantee. 
The  Grantee  also  agrees  to  be  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  submission  of  and  maintaining  the 
official  documents  connected  with  this  requirement, 
and  making  them  available  to  BJA  upon  request. 

(14)  In  compliance  with  Section  623  of  Public  Law 
102-141.  no  amount  of  this  award  shall  be  used  to 
finance  the  acquisition  of  goods  or  services 
(including  construction  services)  that  have  an 
aggregate  value  of  $500,000  or  more,  unless  the 
recipient: 

(a)  Specifies  in  any  announcement  of  the 
awarding  of  the  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
of  the  goods  and  services  involved  (including 
construction  services)  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  that  will  be  used  to  finance  the 
acquisition;  and 

(b)  Expresses  the  amount  announced  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (a)  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 

cost  of  the  planned  acquisition. 

(15)  It  will  comply  with  Title  V  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  a  drug-free 
workplace. 

(16)  It  will  comply,  and  all  its  subgrantees  and 
contractors  will  comply,  with  the  nondiscrimination 
requirements  of  the  Omnibus  Cnme  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  and  42  USC 
3789(d);  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended;  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 


of  1973,  as  amended;  Title  II  of  the  American* 
with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  of  1990.  Title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972;  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975;  the  Department  of 
Justice  Nondiscrimination  Regulations  28  CFR  Part 
42,  Subparts  C,  D,  E  and  G;  and  Department  of 
Justice  regulations  on  disability  discrimination.  28 
CFR  Part  35  and  Part  39. 

(17)  If  required  to  formulate  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Program  (EEOP).  in  accordance  with 
28  CFR  42.301  ct.seo..  it  will  maintain  a  current 
one  on  file.    Further,  the  applicant  will  require 
every  fund  recipient  required  to  formulate  an 
EEOP,  in  accordance  with  the  previously  cited 
regulation,  to  submit  a  certification  to  the  applicant 
that  it  baa  a  current  EEOP  on  file  which  meets  the 
applicable  requirements 

(18)  If  required  to  maintain  an  EEOP  and  the 
applicant  agency  will  directly  utilize  $500,000  or 
more  in  grant  funds,  it  will  submit  a  copy  of  the 
subject  EEOP  at  the  aame  time  as  the  application 
submission,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
statewide  application  for  funds  may  not  be  awarded 
prior  to  approval  of  the  applicant's  EEOP  by  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Office  of  Justice  Programs 
(OJP).    Further,  no  funds  will  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  any  subgrantee  organization  having  50 
or  more  employees  which  would  receive  an  amount 
of  $500,000  or  more,  or  subgrants  to  the  same 
recipient  which  in  the  aggregate  exceeds  $500,000 
or  more,  in  any  fiscal  year,  until  a  copy  of  the 
prospective  subgrantee's  EEOP  is  submitted  to  BJA 
for  review  and  approval  by  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  OJP,  or  the  Statistical  Update  from  the 
previous  year  is  submitted,  whichever  is 
appropriate.    When  an  Update  only  is  appropriate , 
the  following  information  will  also  be  submitted: 

(a)  The  number  of  complaints  of  discrim- 
ination filed  against  the  subgrant  agency  within  the 
past  year,  the  final  disposition  or  current  status  of 
each  complaint,  and  the  nature  and  issues  involved 
in  each  active  complaint;  and, 

(b)  A  statement  addressing  whether  or  not  the 
subgrant  agency  is  currently  operating  under  an 
equal  employment  conciliation  agreement  and.  if 
so.  a  copy  of  that  agreement  and  the  most  recent 
monitoring  report. 

(19)  In  the  event  a  Federal  or  suite  court  or 
administrative  agency  makes  a  finding  of 
discrimination  after  a  due  process  beanng  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or 
sex  against  a  recipient  of  funds,  the  recipient  will 
forward  a  copy  of  the  finding  to  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights.  OJP. 


(20)  The  stale  has  established  a  plan  under  wtuch 
the  state  will  provide,  without  fee  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  their  conviction,  notice  of 
conviction  of  aliens  who  have  been  convicted  of 
violating  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state  and  under 
which  the  state  will  provide  the  Service  with 
certified  records  of  such  conviction  within  30  days 
of  the  date  of  a  request  by  the  Service  for  such 
record. 

(21)  Any  publication  (written,  visual,  or    sound, 
but  excluding  press  releases,  newsletters,  and  issue 
analyses)  issued  by  the  Grantee  or  by  any 
subgrantee  describing  programs  funded  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  Federal  funds,  shall  contain  the 
following  statement: 

"This  program  was  supported  by  Grant  # , 

awarded  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance, 
Office  of  Justice  Programs,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.    The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  is 
a  component  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs 
which  also  includes  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  National  Institute  of  Justice.  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  and  the  Office  for  Victims  of 
Cnroe.     Points  of  view  or  opinions  contained 
within  this  document  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official 
position  or  policies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.* 

One  copy  of  any  such  publication  will  be  submitted 
to  BJA     BJA  may  waive  the  requirement  for 
submission  of  any  specific  publication  upon 
submission  of  a  request  providing  justification  from 
the  Grantee 

(22)  Consistent  with  applicable  State  lav,,  grantee 
staff  directly  associated  with  administration  of  the 
BJA  Formula  Grant  Program  will  attend  and 
participate  in  conferences,  workshops,  training 
sessions  and  other  national  or  regional  meetings 
deemed  by  BJA  as  critical  to  the  proper 


administration  of  this  Program     The  Grantee  will 
determine  which  staff  and  the  number  of  staff  wnc 
should  attend  each  meeting,  consistent  with  tne 
scope  and  subject  matter  of  the  meeting     BJA  wili 
specifically  indicate  in  any  announcement  of  a 
meeting  whether  or  not  the  meeting  is  "critical  * 
Cost  of  attendance  will  be  borne  by  the  Grantee  as 
an  administrative  cost  to  the  grant. 

(23)  It  will  provide  BJA,  within  30  days  of  making 
any  covered  subaward,  notice  of  any  funded 
program  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  CnminaJ 
Intelligence  System  Operating  Policies,  28  C.F.R. 
Part  23,  and  a  certification  that  such  program 
conforms  with  the  operating  policies  set  forth  at  28 
C.F.R.  $23.20  and  is  eligible  under  the  funding 
guidelines  set  forth  at  28  C.F.R.  §23.30.    The 
Grantee  further  agrees  to  provide  specialized 
monitoring  and  auditing  of  such  programs  pursuant 
to  28  C.F.R.  §23. 40(a),  as  may  be  required,  and  to 
special  condition  all  suba wards  to  require 
compliance  with  the  operating  policies  pursuant  to 
28  C.F.R.  §23.40(b). 

(24)  It  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of  28  CFR 
applicable  to  grants  and  cooperative  agreements, 
including  Part  II,  Applicability  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circulars;  Part  18, 
Administrative  Review  Procedures;  Part  20, 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Systems;  Part  22. 
Confidentiality  of  Identifiable  Research  and 
Statistical  Information  Systems;  Part  23,  Criminal 
Intelligence  Systems  Operating  Policies;  Part  30, 
Intergovernmental  Review  of  Department  of  Justice 
Programs  and  Activities;  Part  42, 
Nondiscrimination  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Policies  and  Procedures;  Part  61,  Procedures  for 
Implementing  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  and  Part  63,  Floodplain  Management  and 
Wetland  Protection  Procedures. 

(25)  The  applicable  assurances  above  will  be 
applied  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  by  appropriate 
language  incorporated  in  each  grant,  subgrant  or 
other  document  under  which  funds  are  to  be 
disbursed. 


CERTIFICATION 

I  certifv  that  the  state  of  Massachusetts      wil,  coaip]y  W||h  mc  gbovc  ^mf,^  assurances 


Authorized  Official 


Executive  Director 

Title 


10/14/94 
Date 


PUBLIC  BEPOPTING  lUIOtK  fO«  TMU  INTTtUMENT   fO*  OOUXCTION  Of  INfOlMATtO*   IS  ESTIMATED  TO  AVEJLAGE  10  MINUTES  PEB  tESPOMXE. 
INCLUDING  THE  TIME  fO«  REVIEWING  INST»UCTX>NS     SLaJOONG  EXISTING  DATA  BOU1CG.  GATKEJUNC  AND  MAINTAINING  THE  DATA  NEXDCD.  AND 
COMPLETING  AND  «EVTFW|NC  THE  CDl_l_£CTION  Of  INfD*M aTK)*      M»D  COMMEXTJ  tEGAADtNC  THIS  BU*D€N  ESTIMATE  O*  ANY  OTMEB  ASPECTS  Of 
THIS  COLLECTION  Of  INfOAMATOO*     INCLUtMNC  lUGCETTtONI   PO«  UttOKC  TM»  BLVDCN    TO  THE  BUBXAU  Of  ILSTICl  AJTtTT  ANCE-   AND  TO  THE 

public  use  bxpoits  project,  mmm  oma  or  iNro&MATMx  and  axcu-AToiv  ATf  asls.  ottice  of  management  and  budget  *a»o*gto* 
dc    auoi 


U.S     DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
OFFICE   OF  JUSTICE   PROGRAMS 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER 


Certification  Regarding  Drug-Free  Workplace  Requirements 

Grantees  Other  Than  Individuals 


This  certification  is  reouired  by  the  regulations  Implementing  the  Drug-Free  Workplace  Act  o*  1988.  2B  CpR  Pan  67. 
Subpart  F.  The  regulations.  published  in  the  January  31, 1980  Federa/  Rigitfr,  require  certification  by  grantees.  P'  - '  M 
award,  that  they  will  maintain  a  drug-tree  wornpiace.  The  certification  set  out  below  rs  a  material  representation  of  tad 
upon  which  reliance  will  be  placed  when  the  agency  determines  to  award  the  grant.  False  certification  or  violation  o*  the 
certification  shall  be  grounds  for  suspension  of  payments,  suspension  or  termination  of  grants,  or  govemmentwioe 
suspension  or  debarment  (see  28  CFR  Part  67,  Sections  67415  and  67420). 

The  grantee  certifies  that  It  will  provide  a  drug-tree  workplace  by- 
te)   Publishing  a  statement  notifying  employees  that  the  unlawful  manufacture,  distribution,  dispensing,  possession  c 

use  of  a  controlled  substance  is  prohibited  In  the  grantee's  workplace  and  specifying  the  actions  that  win  be  taken 

against  employees  tor  violation  of  such  prohibition; 

(b)  Establishing  a  drug-free  awareness  program  to  Inform  employees  about  — 

(1)  The  dangers  of  drug  aouse  in  the  workplace; 

(2)  The  grantee  s  policy  of  maintaining  a  drug-tree  workplace; 

(3)  Any  available  drug  counseling,  rehabilitation,  and  employee  assistance  programs,  and 

(4)  The  penalties  that  may  be  imposed  upon  employees  for  drug  abuse  violations  occurring  in  the  workplace. 

(c)  Making  it  a  reauirement  that  each  employee  to  be  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  grant  be  given  a  copy  of  the 
statement  reouired  by  paragraph  (a); 

(d)  Notifying  the  employee  in  the  statement  reouired  by  paragraph  (a)  that,  as  a  condition  of  employment  under  the  grant, 
the  employee  wih  — 

(1)  Abide  by  the  terms  o'  the  statement;  and 

(2)  Notify  the  employe  of  any  criminal  drug  ststute  conviction  for  a  violation  occurring  in  the  workplace  no  iater 
than  five  cays  after  such  conviction. 

(e)  Notifying  the  agency  within  ten  days  after  receiving  notice  under  subparagraph  (d)(2)  from  an  employee  or  otherwise 
receiving  actual  notice  of  sucn  conviction; 

(f)  Taking  one  of  the  following  actions,  wlthm  30  days  of  receiving  notice  under  subparagraph  (d)(2).  with  respect  to  any 
employee  who  is  so  convicted  — 

(1)  Taking  appropriate  personnel  action  agamst  such  an  employee,  up  to  and  including  termination,  or 

(2)  Recusing  such  employee  to  participate  satisfactorily  in  a  drug  abuse  assistance  or  rehabilitation  program 
approved  tor  such  purposes  Py  a  Pederai.  State,  or  local  health,  law  enforcement.  or  othe'  appropriate  agency. 

(g)  Making  a  good  faun  effort  to  continue  to  maintain  a  drug-tree  workplace  through  implementation  o'  paragraphs  (a 
(b).  (O.  (dj.  ie)and  (!) 

Placed)  of  Performance  The  grantee  ehell  insert  in  the  ipace  provided  below  the  sit«s)  for  the  performance  ol  work  done 
In  connection  with  the  specific  grant  (street  address,  city,  county,  state,  zip  code): 


100    Cambridge    Street,  Room    2100 


Boston.        MA  02202 


Massachusetts    Committee    on    Criminal    Justice       95-DB-CX-0025 


Organization  Name  Application  Numpe' 

Dennis    A.     Humphrey       Ed . D .  Executive    Director 

Wamtand  Tit ie  ot  Autnon 
gnature  '         /  V  Date 


CERTIFICATION  REGARDING  LOBBYING 

Each  person  shall  file  the  most  current  edition  of  this  certifica- 
tion and  disclosure  form,  if  applicable,  with  each  submssicr.  that 
initiates  agency  consideration  of  such  person  for  an  award  of  a 
Federal  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agreement  of  $100,000  or 
more;  or  Federal  loan  of  $150,000  or  more. 

This  certification  is  a  material  representation  of  fact  upon  which 
reliance  was  placed  when  this  transaction  was  made  or  entered  into. 
Submission  of  this  certification  is  a  prerequisite  for  making  or 
entering  into  this  transaction  imposed  by  section  1352,  title  31, 
U.S.  Code.  Any  person  who  fails  to  file  the  required  certification 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10,000  and 
not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  such  failure. 

The  undersigned  certifies,  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge  and 
belief,  that: 

(1)  No  Federal  appropriated  funds  have  been  paid  or  will  be  paid 
to  any  person  for  influencing  or  attempting  to  influence  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  Federal  agency,  a  Member  of 
Congress,  an  officer  or  employee  of  Congress,  or  an  employee 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  in  connection  with  the  awarding  of 
any  Federal  contract,  the  making  of  any  Federal  grant,  the 
making  of  any  Federal  loan,  the  entering  into  of  any 
cooperative  agreement,  and  the  extension,  continuation, 
renewal,  amendment,  or  modification  of  any  Federal  contract, 
grant,  loan  or  cooperative  agreement. 

(2)  If  any  non-Federal  funds  have  been  paid  or  will  be  paid  to 
any  person  for  influencing  or  attempting  to  influence  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  Federal  agency,  a  Member  of 
Congress,  an  officer  or  employee  of  Congress,  or  an  employee 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  in  connection  with  this  Federal 
contract,  grant,  loan,  or  cooperative  agreement,  the  under- 
signed shall  initial  here  and  complete  and  submit 

Standard  Form  I  I.T.T.,  "Disclosure  of  Lobbying  Activities",  in 
accordance  with  its  instructions. 

(3)  The  undersigned  shall  require  that  the  language  of  this 

certification  be  included  in  the  award  documents  for  all 

subawards  at  all  tiers  and  that  all  subrecipients  shall 

certify  and  disclose  accordingly.  .      _. 

I  i. .„«-,,-«        Dennis  A.  Humphrey   Ed 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 

100  Cambridge  Street    Boston   MA 


Name  and  Address  of  Organization    Name  of  Authorized  I 

Signature  and  date 

95-DB-CX-0025  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 

Application  No.  Name  of  OJP  Agency 

Rev. 1/90 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTI-^ 

OFFICE  OF  JUSTICE  FROOR.       J 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER 


Certification  Regarding 
Debarment,  Suspension,  Ineligibility  and  Voluntary  Exclusion 

Lower  Tier  Covered  Transactions 

(Sub-Recipient) 


This  certification  It  required  by  tht  regulations  implementing  Executive  Order  12549,  Debarment  and 
Suapenalon.  26  CFR  Part  67,  Section  67310,  Participant!'  responsibilities  The  regulations  were  published 
as  Part  VII  of  the  May  26,  1988  Feoera/  flep/sfer  (pages  19160-19211). 

(BEFORE  COMPLETING  CERTIFICATION,  READ  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  REVERSE) 

(1)  The  prospective  lower  tier  participant  certifies,  by  submission  of  this  proposal,  that  neither  rt  nor  its 
principals  are  presently  debarred,  suspended,  proposed  for  debarment,  declared  ineligible,  or  voluntarily 
excluded  from  participation  in  this  traneaction  by  any  Federal  department  or  agency. 

'2)  Where  the  prospective  lower  tier  participant  is  unable  to  certify  to  any  Of  the  statements  in  this  certifi- 
cation, such  prospective  participant  shall  attach  an  explanation  to  this  proposal. 


Dennis  A.    Humphrey.    Executive  Director 

Name  and  Title  of  Authorized  Representative 

Signature  '  /  /  Dat§ 

Massachusetts   Committee   on   Criminal   Justice 
Name  of  Organization 

100   Camondge   Street,    Room.210C.         Boston,    MA  02202 

Address  Of  Organization 


QJP  FOAM  «OS'~   •■*    »••', 


OMB  No.  1121-0177 
Expires  01-31-96 


Audit  Requirements 

1.  Date  of  the  last  audit:     September    1,    1994 

2.  Dates  covered  by  last  audit:  July    1993   -   June    1994 

3.  Date  of  the  next  audit:   on9oing 

4.  Dates  to  be  covered  by  the  next  audit:     July    1994    -   June    1995 

5.  Date  next  audit  will  be  forwarded  to  cognizant 

audit  agency:    as    soon    as   possible 

Department    of    Transportation 

6.  Designated  Federal  cognizant  agency:      Baltimore,      Maryland 


PUBUC  REPORTING  BURDEN  FOR  THIS  INSTRUMENT  FOR  COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION  IS 
ESTIMATED  TO  AVERAGE  10  MINUTES  PER  RESPONSE.  INCLUDING  THE  TIME  FOR  REVIEWING 
INSTRUCTIONS.  SEARCHING  EXISTING  DATA  SOURCES.  GATHERING  AND  MAINTAINING  THE  DATA 
NEEDED.  AND  COMPLETING  AND  REVIEWING  THE  COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION     SEND 
COMMENTS  REGARDING  THIS  BURDEN  ESTIMATE  OR  ANY  OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THIS  COLLECTION 
OF  INFORMATION.  INCLUDING  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  THIS  BURDEN.  TO  THE  BUREAU  OF 
JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE;  AND  TO  THE  PUBUC  USE  REPORTS  PROJECT.  1121-0177.  OFFICE  OF 
INFORMATION  AND  REGULATORY  AFFAIRS.  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET. 
WASHINGTON.  DC.  20503 


OMB  No   1121-0177 

Expires  01-31-96 


Civil  Rights  Requirements 


1.  Civil  Rights  Contact  Person:  Wane   Becfcford 


2.  Title/Address:     Affirmative  Action  Manager 

Committee  onCriminal  Justice 

100  Cambridge  Street-Room  2100 
Boston/  HA    02202 

3.  Telephone  Number:  (617)    727-6300 


4.  Number  of  persons  employed  by  the 

organizational  unit  responsible  for 
administering  this  grant. 


PUBLIC  REPORTING  BURDEN  FOR  THIS  INSTRUMENT  FOR  COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION  IS 
ESTIMATED  TO  AVERAGE  10  MINUTES  PER  RESPONSE.  INCLUDING  THE  TIME  FOR  REVIEWING 
INSTRUCTIONS.  SEARCHING  EXISTING  DATA  SOURCES.  GATHERING  AND  MAINTAINING  THE  DATA 
NEEDED.  AND  COMPLETING  AND  REVIEWING  THE  COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION     SEND 
COMMENTS  REGARDING  THIS  BURDEN  ESTIMATE  OR  ANY  OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THIS  COLLECTION 
OF  INFORMATION.  INCLUDING  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  THIS  BURDEN.  TO  THE  BUREAU  OF 
JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE;  AND  TO  THE  PUBUC  USE  REPORTS  PROJECT.  1121-0177.  OFFICE  OF 
INFORMATION  AND  REGULATORY  AFFAIRS.  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET. 
WASHINGTON.  D.C   20503 


Questions  regarding  tne  EEOF  compliance  requirements  in  connection  wtth  funding  under  this  program 
snouid  be  addressed  directly  to  tne  Office  of  Crvil  Rights  Compliance.  Office  of  Justice  Programs.  633 
Indiana  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington  DC    20531     That  Office  may  be  reached  at  202/724-7681. 
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